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ILLIAM J. KOUNTZ was born in the town of Wellsville, 
‘ \ / Ohio, in 1817. His father was the son of a Pennsylvania 
German who had served in the American army during 
the Revolutionary War and had moved into the West about 1800. By 
trade a potter, with an establishment in the vicinity of Wellsville, the 
father was more interested in adventure than in the routine life of a 
small frontier settlement. He fought Indians, served in the American 
militia during our second war with England, and made several trips 
down the river, leaving his wife, an Irish immigrant girl, with the care 
of a large family and responsibility for selling the pottery that he made 
on his periodic visits home. 
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The town of Wellsville was then an important trading point on the 
Ohio River, having daily service with Pittsburgh by steamboat. With 
this background it is not surprising that young William took to the 
river at the age of ten and set out for Pittsburgh to make his fortune. 
Five years later he was the captain of a large keelboat plying between 


1 Presented for the author at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania on March 29, 1938. Mr. Parker is a lecturer in history at the University of 
Pittsburgh. Ed. 
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Pittsburgh and Cincinnati, and at nineteen the owner-captain of his 
first keelboat.* He continued to progress rapidly and by 1860 was 
acknowledged as one of the leading steamboat men on the western 
rivers, with a fleet of eight boats that included the “Crystal Palace” and 
“City of Memphis,” two of the finest vessels on the Mississippi. He had 
established himself in a substantial house at 900 Arch Street, in what 
was then the city of Allegheny, and he counted among his business part- 
ners such influential men as William Thaw, William Magee, and 
Colonel James Andrews. He was not only an important figure in the 
Democratic party of the district but also part-owner and president of 
the Pittsburgh, Allegheny, and Manchester Street Railway. He had 
many business associates, friends, and customers up and down the Ohio 
Valley, among them, George B. McClellan of the Illinois Central and 
the Ohio and Mississippi railroads. It was through this friendship and 
association that McClellan, major general in command of the Depart- 
ment of the Ohio at the outbreak of the Civil War, selected Captain 
Kountz to assist him in the problems of river transportation.‘ 

General McClellan was placed in charge of the Department of the 
Ohio on May 14, 1861. Within a few days he called upon Kountz for 
assistance and advice regarding river transportation and the conversion 
of river boats into vessels of war. Apparently their plans progressed to 
a considerable degree, as both complained loudly when Commodore 
John Rodgers of the regular navy was sent west under authority of the 
quartermaster-general to superintend the construction of, and to com- 
mand, the contemplated ‘Flotilla on the Western Waters.”’ However, 

2 For this account of his early life the writer is indebted to Captain Kountz’s son, 
Mr. George Kountz of Pittsburgh. 

3 The “City of Memphis” was probably the largest vessel on the rivers until 1861, 
and it is believed to have been the first steamboat equipped with a printing press and 
provided with a daily “news-paper” of its own containing a few news items, the 
gossip of the boat, and the daily menu. 

4 “Records of Vol. Officers in Civil War,” 3:55, in the Archives and Claims Branch 
of the Quartermaster Corps of the United States Army, at Fort Myer, Virginia. There, 
also, are to be found all other documents cited in this article, except as otherwise indi- 
cated. 

5 Congressman James K. Moorhead of Pittsburgh, in a letter addressed to the secre- 


tary of war on May 27, complained of this change in plan and of the sending of 


Rodgers to supersede Kountz. Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies 


in the War of the Rebellion, first series, 22: 281. 
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Commodore Rodgers apparently recognized the value of Captain 
Kountz and before the end of May dispatched him to Pittsburgh to 
charter and purchase steamboats for the government service, under the 
authority of Captain J. H. Dickerson, assistant quartermaster at Cin- 
cinnati.° In this capacity Captain Kountz purchased the three vessels— 
the “Lexington,” “Tyler,” and “Conestoga”—that, rebuilt and re- 
fitted by Rodgers, formed the only federal naval force on the western 
rivers until the first ironclads were commissioned about the close of the 
year. 

In the meantime, on May 26, General McClellan had begun his 
campaign against the Confederates in western Virginia with the attack 
on Phillippi, and Captain Kountz was charged with the maintenance 
of McClellan’s river communications. By July 1, from his headquarters 
at Marietta, Ohio, Kountz was successfully directing the operations of 
a whole fleet of river transports for the army. In the operations against 
Ripley, he commanded in person the two vessels employed and received 
recognition from Brigadier General William S$. Rosecrans for his part 
in the expedition. Captain Kountz then returned to Pittsburgh, where 
on July 7, General McClellan notified him that he was thereby “ap- 
pointed to the charge of the water transportation for the troops serving 


” and that all officers requiring means of transpor- 


in Western Virginia,’ 
tation for troops or supplies were to make their requisitions upon him at 
Pittsburgh.” Needless to say such additional powers placed in the hands 
of a civilian were in themselves enough to arouse the ire of the army offi- 
cers of the quartermaster corps, even if Kountz had refrained from 
raising charges of corruption and bribery against many of them during 
the following months. 

On the same day, General McClellan telegraphed Quartermaster- 
general Montgomery C. Meigs in Washington that he had urgent need 
for three or four additional light-draft vessels to be armed for patrol 
service on the upper Ohio and the Kanawha rivers. “It is probable that 
four can be had for $30,000 dollars. Captain W. J. Kountz, my super- 

6 “Records of Vol. Officers,” 3: 551. 

7 Order, McClellan to General Jacob D. Cox, Dennison, Ohio, July 2, 1861, and 
report, Buchanan, West Virginia, Rosecrans to McClellan, in “The War of the Re- 
bellion: a Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, 


first series, 2:197, 213; McClellan to Kountz, A.L.S., July 7. 
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intendent of river transportation, could purchase them readily. He will 
be at Pittsburgh, and should you authorize the purchase, please tele- 
graph him and inform me at the same time.” Two days later General 
Meigs telegraphed his approval to Kountz and ordered him to send the 
vessels to such places as General McClellan should direct. The speed 
with which this was executed is indicated by the fact that on July 20, 
the quartermaster-general wrote to Captain Kountz advising him that 
the papers for the vessels he had purchased under this authority would 
have to be signed by General McClellan before the department could 
pay for them. Other records of these four vessels are lacking, but one 
may suppose that they were delivered to McClellan on time or he would 
have made further requests in his reports to the department.* 

General McClellan in the meantime was transferred to the East to 
command all the federal armies, and Kountz was left without military 
rank to carry on this task for an army officered largely by Republican 
political appointees. However, General Rosecrans, who succeeded Mc- 
Clellan, immediately reaffirmed Captain Kountz’s position. This action, 
however, brought him no security, and on July 30, Congressman James 
K. Moorhead of Pittsburgh began a campaign to secure an adequate 
appointment for Captain Kountz as an officer in the federal army. 
Kountz continued to work under Generals Meigs and Rosecrans, but 
he did not receive a commission in the army until nearly four months 
later.? 

On July 17, Captain Kountz learned that a new boat then building 
at Pittsburgh was the property of former United States Senator John 
Bell of Tennessee. Desiring to prevent the delivery of this vessel to the 
South, and at the same time secure her services for the federal forces, 
he wrote a confidential letter to Simon Cameron, the secretary of war, 
suggesting that this boat be attached and placed in the government serv- 
ice. After a delay of more than two weeks, he received word that no law 
provided for the confiscation of Confederate property, but that the case 


8 McClellan to Meigs, A.L.S., Buchanan, West Virginia, July 7, 1861; Meigs to 
Kountz, July 9 and another undated, in “Letters Sent,” 56: 41-42, 95; report, Kountz 


to Meigs, September 12. The names of the four vessels were: “Mary Cook,” “Glen- 


wood,” “Eunica,” and “Silver Lake.” 
9 Several A.L.S., Moorhead to Meigs, Pittsburgh and Washington, beginning July 
30, 1861, and many, Kountz to Meigs, beginning August 17. 
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would be referred to the quartermaster-general. On August 26, no 
action having been instituted at Washington, Captain Kountz tele- 
graphed to General Meigs stating that there was less than five thousand 
dollars outstanding against the boat and that she was to be completed 
within a few weeks. Kountz added that he needed the services of such 
a vessel and asked for authority to take her over for the United States. 
General Meigs telegraphed back that he could not authorize the seizure 
of private property and that Kountz should refer the matter to General 
Rosecrans.'® When apprised of the facts in the case, Rosecrans acted 
upon Captain Kountz’s recommendations and the vessel was confiscated 
by the government. This was about one week before she entered the 
service, following a delay of more than six weeks. 

During the period of this controversy, Kountz had been conducting 
some private investigations regarding river transportation in the vicinity 
of Cincinnati, and when he had satisfied himself concerning the true 
condition of affairs, he reported the facts to the quartermaster-general. 
The most serious charges involved the chief clerk of Captain Dickerson, 
at Cincinnati, and his assistants, whom he accused of accepting bribes in 
return for granting transportation contracts at exorbitant rates to cer- 
tain firms and individuals.‘'‘ On September 6, General Meigs advised 
Kountz that he had sent the information and the charges to Captain 
Dickerson, and that he had also written to General Rosecrans, Kountz’s 
superior officer.'* Captain Dickerson received this information between 
September 9 and 11, and on the twelfth, A. Thomas Merritt, superin- 
tendent of engineers for the western gunboats then stationed at Cincin- 
nati, wrote to General Meigs to the effect that Kountz had purchased an 


10 Kountz to Cameron, A.L.S., July 17, 1861; Cameron to Kountz, A.L.S., August 
3; telegram, Kountz to Meigs, August 26; telegram, Meigs to Kountz, in “Letters 
Sent,” 56: 275. 

TI Memorandumy August 30, 1861, in “Letters Received.” 

12In one of his letters to Dickerson, Meigs advised him that “we are all liable to 
be deceived by persons in whom we trust,” and that such charges against his, Dicker- 
son’s, subordinates “should not be lightly disregarded.” A clue as to the real cause of 
friction between Kountz and Dickerson may be gleaned from Meigs’s further observa- 
tion: “If you think that Captain Kountz should be under your command, it is for Gen- 
eral Rosecrans to so instruct him, and not for this department, which has no more 
authority to give orders to Captain Kountz than to your chief clerk.” “Letters Sent,” 
56: 245-246. 
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old boat and “put it off on the Government.” General Meigs at once de- 
manded “all the particulars by return mail.” Merritt lost no time in rec- 
tifying his error; on September 26 he wrote a lengthy letter to Meigs 
in which he stated that he had “no specific charge to prefer against Capt. 
W. J. Kountz, for in the absence of any personal knowledge of his 
transactions, I cannot make a charge and predicate it upon heresay. I 
will very willingly give you the name of my informant....I gave to 
you the information as I received it.... How correct this may be I 
annot tell....Captain Rodgers....said that he did not believe it 
was true. He thought that some person . . . jealous of Capt. K’s position 
gained satisfaction by impunging his honesty.”'? Kountz heard of these 
charges within a few days, and before the end of September he had se- 
cured, from the former owners of all the vessels he had purchased for the 
government, affidavits testifying to his upright and honest character, to 
his ability in all things connected with river transportation, and to his pa- 
triotic energy and sacrifices. As nothing further was recorded against 
the character of Captain Kountz in this matter, the charges against him 
were apparently unfounded. On the other hand, the charges brought 
by Kountz were substantiated. Before the end of the year, the transac- 
tions of Captain Dickerson’s chief clerk were investigated, and the clerk 
and his two assistants were dismissed from the service. For his trouble, 
Captain Kountz earned the undying enmity of Dickerson. 

Despite these difficulties, Kountz had continued to discharge his reg- 
ular duties efficiently. During the first half of September, he com- 
manded a fleet of six supply vessels and transports sent to assist the 
federal forces then operating in central West Virginia.'* Returning from 
this expedition, he made a hurried trip to Washington to lay before the 
quartermaster-general a plan for the more efficient transportation of 
army stores. He condemned as expensive and unnecessary the constant 
use of packet boats for such duty, except in cases of emergency, and sug- 
gested that the government make use of the numerous coal towboats 


13 Memorandum, September 17, 1861, in “Letters Received,” v. 47; Meigs to A. 
‘ 
Thomas Merritt, September 19, in “Letters Sent,” v. 56; Merritt to Meigs, A.L.S., 


September 26. 


14 This expedition earned for Kountz the unofficial title of “Commodore,” which he 
kept the rest of his life. 
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and barges then available for army use along the Ohio Valley. He be- 
lieved that adequate planning could overcome the resulting loss of 
speed, and that freight costs to the government would be reduced by 
half. He also argued that this plan would require fewer able, loyal pilots, 
and would release the remainder for service on the gunboats then under 
construction; as a matter of fact the scarcity of pilots became a serious 
problem as the gunboat flotilla increased in size. During the next two 
weeks he went to St. Louis to purchase coal for the gunboats and again 
reported to General Meigs that he had unearthed “important informa- 
tion which I wish to communicate to you in person. I will be in Wash- 
ington Monday evening (October 7) if nothing prevents.”*’ Unfortu- 
nately, this information does not appear in the subsequent records now 
available in the files of the department. 

Kountz was displaying too much activity and energy, and meddling 
in too many things, to be ignored any longer by the quartermaster- 
general’s office. An investigation of his activities was ordered about the 
middle of September. The replies to the department’s questions were 
unanimously favorable to Kountz, especially as to his ability and hon- 
esty. Captain J. A. Ekin, the quartermaster at Pittsburgh, spoke very 
highly of him, as did several other regular army officers. The most re- 
assuring reply came from General McClellan’s adjutant, Colonel 
Williams, who in recommending Kountz to the department suggested 
that he be given charge of all steamboat transportation on the Missis- 
sippi River. Williams pointed out that Kountz “had charge, during the 
General’s Western Virginia Campaign, of the transportation of all 
troops and supplies on the Ohio River under the General’s direction, 
and he takes pleasure in bearing testimony to the zeal and efficiency with 
which Capt. Kountz discharged the trust confided to him.” Except in 
one respect General Meigs was more than satisfied with the reports he 
had received concerning Kountz. In his letter to Kountz, October 15, 
he warned him in no uncertain terms: “You show one defect. You are 
too apt to quarrel with the officers of the United States. If you can not 
work harmoniously with those above you, you will be obliged to quit 


1§ Kountz to the War Department, “To whom it may concern there,” A.L.S., Sep- 
tember 18, 1861, and to Meigs, A.L.S., about October 3. 
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the service.”*® Kountz, an obstinate person, had decided upon the proper 
manner in which to conduct this aspect of the war, and so long as he 
was concerned with it, he intended to follow his own ideas. In the words 
of his son, “Once he had made up his mind, nothing under the sun 
could move him from his course of action.” It was this refusal to accept 
the usual practices of the day that led to his many difficulties and even- 
tually forced him out of the army. 

During the remainder of October and the first half of November, 
Kountz was busily engaged in transporting supplies and munitions be- 
tween Pittsburgh and St. Louis.'? In the meantime he had applied for 
a commission in the army. On November 16, he was notified that the 
application had been accepted, and he was ordered to St. Louis to await 
further orders, but weeks passed before he was given any assignment. 
This was the worst possible situation for a man of his temperament. He 
saw inefficiency on all sides, and even though he had no orders from 
Washington, he wasted no time. Between requests to Meigs for specific 
assignments, he was busily engaged in prying into the numerous leaks 
and weak spots of the government supply service, and in writing letters 
to all his friends who occupied positions of power. A week after his ar- 
rival he wrote to McClellan: “There has been a number of boats dis- 
charged within a few days from Gov. Service & a great Many More 
will be so soon as I get controle of Matters... .I called on Maj. Allen, 
Qr. Master here, who told me he was anxious for a change in river 
operations. He is in my opinion a good business man and working for the 
interest of the Government.” He complained of the inefficiencies to 
Representative Moorhead, and because of his desire to reform the trans- 
portation system, he doubted if the government intended to use his 
services."® The next day he wrote again to Moorhead that, according 


16 Ekin to Meigs, A.L.S., Pittsburgh, October 10, 1861; Williams to Meigs, A.L.S., 
Washington, September 19; Meigs to Kountz, October 15, in “Letters Sent,” 57:94. 


17 Kountz to Colonel Thomas A. Scott, the assistant secretary of war, A.L.S., 
Louisville, October 22, 1861. Colonel Scott was one of Kountz’s bondsmen, among 
whom were also numbered William Thaw and Joshua Hanna. 


18 “Records of Vol. Officers,” 3:552; letters and telegrams, Kountz to Meigs, St. 


Louis, November 23, 27, December 10, 15, 1861, and others; Kountz to McClellan, 
A.L.S., about November 25, and to Moorhead, A.L.S., St. Louis, November 28. 
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to Major Allen, Frank Blair’? had prevented his appointment to super- 
vise river transportation and that “Captain Able and his accomplices 
are still in power, and so robbing the Govt. continues. I can assure you 
that the Govt. has been defrauded out of at least 100,000 in river 
transport, so far.” Kountz also insisted that Blair had interfered with 
an appointment that General McClellan had tried to secure for him. 
But he was not ready to give up his crusade. “I can reduce the cost of 
Government’s River Transportation 1500-2000 per day,” he wrote, 
“and I will stay here and expose all such stealing I can find out.”*° 

On December 1, Kountz wrote again to Moorhead that Major 
Allen had sent him to Cairo on a trip of inspection. He reported the 
“same system of robbery here as at St. Louis, but I will save the Govt. 
all I can.” Yet, in this same letter, he expressed for the first time a 
desire “to be home and out of it all... . I am told that Frank Blair will 
defeat me yet.” This was no idle rumor, for on December 7, General 
Meigs wrote to Blair that he would suspend the issuance of all orders 
to Captain Kountz until Blair had had time to talk over his case with 
General McClellan.** Certainly some unseen hand was opposing the 
appointment of Kountz to any responsible position where he could con- 
trol important operations involving large sums of money. Perhaps he 
was too forthright. Undoubtedly, he was too quarrelsome and too in- 
flexible in his ideas to suit the demands of the army as it was then 
organized. Yet, there he was, continually meddling and demanding 
real work to do. 

Major Allen had sent Kountz to Cairo at the suggestion of Gen- 
eral Meigs, who gave a rather lengthy and fair history of his case in the 
communication. He warned Allen that it would probably be best not to 
give Kountz too much power, but that “properly controlled and en- 
couraged by confidence I believe he will save the United States much 

19 Francis P. Blair, Jr.. one of the most powerful western politicians of the Civil 
War period. 

20 Meigs to Allen, copy, in “Letters Sent,” §7:323; Kountz to Moorhead, A.L.S., 
St. Louis, November 29, 1861. Meigs had never heard of Captain Able, but “Captain 
Kountz makes serious charges against him which should be investigated.” 


21 Kountz to Moorhead, A.L.S., Cairo, December 1, 1861; Meigs to Blair, Wash- 


ington, December 7, in “Letters Sent,” 57: 382. 
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money, and we must overlook faults of temper or judgement or manner 
for the sake of economy.” He recommended that Kountz be charged 
“with the direction of Steam boats chartered on the Mississippi and at 
Cairo ...and authorized to discharge all boats not needed.” These in- 
structions were certainly adequate. However, before Kountz had more 
than entered upon his new duties, he was recalled to St. Louis, and on 
December 15, he wrote to General Meigs expressing much regret that 
he had just learned that no orders were to be issued to him until further 
instructions from Washington.** 

However, nothing could prevent Kountz from expressing his views 
on the proper use of steamboat transportation by the army. While he 
was thus being investigated, he prepared for General Meigs a 
comprehensive statement of the many weaknesses of the service 
as it then existed and of what changes should be made. The 
thesis of the report was the need for an intelligently organized bureau 
to assume responsibility for all the river transportation in the West. 
Under such a scheme the government would be able to establish uni- 
form rates for chartering vessels, equal rates of pay for similar ranks 
on these vessels, and the elimination of many duplications in the actual 
use of the vessels chartered. Kountz proposed to establish agencies at 
all the important river ports in the West, which would report directly 
to the central office and be responsible for the enforcement of these 
regulations. Why, asked Kountz, should an engineer employed on a 
government vessel at Wheeling receive sixty dollars a month, and 
another, doing the same work, receive one hundred twenty-five and 
his board just because he was employed at St. Louis? “There certainly 
is no more reason why Steamboat men should be paid more wages at 
Saint Louis, than there is that Officers and soldiers should have differ- 
ences made in their wages.” Kountz complained that “not one Qr. 
Mr. in fifty knows anything about the running of steamboats or their 
fitness for special purposes.”*3 Yet in each port, the local quartermaster 
was responsible for the selection and chartering of the vessels he might 


22 Meigs to Allen at St. Louis, November 29, 1861, in “Letters Sent,” 57: 323; 
Kountz to Meigs, A.L.S., St. Louis. 
23 Kountz to Meigs, A.L.S., St. Louis, December 16, 1861. 
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need to transport accumulating supplies to various points without any 
consideration for using the vessels on their return trips. Without doubt 
the contentions of Kountz were valid. A review of the organization of 
the mercantile marine by the government during the recent World 
War would prove the soundness of his plans.*4 But here again he had 
done more to antagonize his superiors than to prove his point, as his 
whole plan was predicated upon the idea that he was the only person 
who had the knowledge or experience necessary to direct such important 
work. He left no doubt about this: “General, I am satisfied that if you 
knew me personally, Knew my ability and willingness... you would 
make me the most usefull agent the Government has in the West.” 
The answer was not long delayed. General Meigs acknowledged that 
many of his ideas had “certain merits,” but that it was impracticable 
to put too much power in the hands of one man, “even if he is abso- 
lutely perfect.”*5 

Apparently, Blair’s investigation of Kountz was concluded in a 
hurry, and not unfavorably. Kountz was probably back in Cairo on or 
before December 19, for on that day, the commanding general of the 
post, John A. McClernand, issued rather comprehensive orders con- 
cerning his duties to his acting chief quartermaster Captain R. B. Hatch. 
The latter was informed that Captain Kountz had been sent from St. 
Louis to “examine into all River Transportation” and to estimate the 
probable needs of the command for the months of January and Feb- 
ruary. Hatch was ordered to make available all books, records, reports, 
estimates, and other papers that would assist Kountz in carrying out 
his orders. Kountz lost no time in stirring up a hornet’s nest, and imme- 
diately complaints began to flood the St. Louis office. In apparent des- 
peration Major Allen wrote to General Meigs on December 20: “I am 
at a loss to know what to do with Capt. Kountz. He may understand 
steamboats, but he knows nothing about [dlegible] business. He may 
know how to spy out a rascal but he don’t know how to be a gentle- 

24 Final Report of General John J. Pershing to the Secretary of War, 23 ff. (Wash- 
ington, 1921). 


25 Kountz to Meigs, A.L.S., St. Louis, December 16, 1861; Meigs to Kountz, De- 


cember 26, in “Letters Sent,” $7: 477. 
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man.” He did know his business, and he was able to detect all kinds of 
fraudulent practice, but in doing so he antagonized even those who 
were putting forth their best efforts for the government.*® 

Kountz lost no time in making the most of this opportunity. With 
tireless energy he made a complete study of the transportation problems 
of Cairo, and on December 23 he submitted a more comprehensive re- 
port to McClernand than he had to General Meigs on the sixteenth, 
commenting on various irregularities, and concluding that the govern- 
ment would be able to save seventy-five hundred dollars monthly under 
his proposed new system. General McClernand, another “War Demo- 
crat,” was very favorably impressed with the report of Captain Kountz, 
and he immediately forwarded it with high recommendations to Gen- 
eral Grant, the commander of the district in which Cairo was situated, 
asking that they meet and discuss the situation at length that same 
evening.*”? The meeting was a success so far as Kountz and General 
McClernand were concerned, and before retiring for the night Mc- 
Clernand wrote to Major Allen that he believed Kountz to be a good 
man: “He can render valuable service to the Government if he is 
placed in charge of river transportation at this port.” This offer did 
not require repetition. Judging by the speed with which he accepted it, 
Major Allen welcomed the opportunity to send Kountz away from St. 
Louis permanently. Three days after McClernand wrote his recom- 
mendation, Allen notified Meigs, Kountz, and McClernand that the 
appointment had been made. Kountz continued his work with real 
spirit, and two days after his appointment, General McClernand was 
able to tell Allen that the “new superintendent of River Transportation 
seems to be doing a good job, and in addition has offered to take over 
the job of post quartermaster.” There is no doubt that he was effective 
from the point of view of the interests of the government, -for on the 


26 Manuscript copy of an order, McClernand to Hatch, December 19, 1861, in the 
J. A. McClernand Collection (Illinois State Historical Library); several references 
to the complaints of “unjust treatment” by the new superintendent of transportation 
at Cairo, in the Charles Parsons Collection (Missouri Historical Society); Allen to 
Meigs, A.L.S., “Unofficial,” St. Louis, December 20. 

27 Manuscript report, with tables, Kountz to McClernand, December 23, 1861, and 


manuscript copy of a letter, McClernand to Grant, with endorsement and notes, De- 


cember 23, in the McClernand Collection. 
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same day he advised the quartermaster-general that shipments of coal, 
represented by vouchers to be 88,823 bushels, were grossly in error, and 
he suggested payment be deferred until he could check the records. 
During the next three days he found time to go to Paducah, Kentucky, 
and report that the coal barges that had been used by the army to form 
a bridge across the Ohio River were no longer needed there and were 
not being properly cared for. He estimated them to be capable of trans- 
porting thirty thousand troops down the river, and he urged the de- 
partment to retrieve them for the transportation of freight.** 

Kountz was only one of the many critics of the laxity of the Grant 
administration at Cairo following the battle of Belmont. Cairo had been 
a “key position” in the West since the beginning of the war. It was the 
center from which the long-heralded expedition “down the river” was 
to leave, and supplies for the army had been accumulating there for 
many months. It was also the base of the gunboat flotilla, which, by the 
first of the year, included more than fifteen vessels. Steamboats arrived 
and departed every day in preparation for the spring campaigns. The 
numerous large purchases of supplies and raw materials made it an easy 
prey to war profiteers. Kountz had plenty of opportunity to expose ras- 
cality, but in doing so he came into open conflict with General Grant. 
Kountz lacked the tact necessary for such a delicate task. And yet, later 
events proved the validity of at least some of his charges.*? 

The first clash between General Grant and Captain Kountz must 
have taken place about December 20, 1861, as a result of Kountz’s 
private investigations. The next day Grant called him to task for making 
inquiries pertaining to his command without having reported to him 
and shown his authority for such activities: had Kountz reported him- 

28 McClernand to Allen, A.L.S., Cairo, December 23 and 28, 1861; Allen to 
Kountz, A.L.S., with copies to McClernand and Meigs, St. Louis, December 26; 
Kountz to Meigs via Allen, A.L.S., Cairo, December 28, and to the quartermaster 
department, A.L.S., Cairo, about December 31. 

29 New York World, December § to 16, 1861, Pittsburgh Post, December 17 and 
31, and other newspaper accounts of the period, August, 1861, to January, 1862; 
Adjutant General’s Office, “Letters Sent & Rec’d, Dist. W. Tenn.,” 2:120ff., 138- 
139, 4:119-120; Official Records, Navy, first series, v. 22. Captain Hatch and his 


chief clerk were arrested by order of the quartermaster-general and were eventually 


prosecuted and dismissed from the service. 
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self properly on his arrival, he would have been assisted in every possible 
B ~ rar d “ce , , M . 
way. But, Grant warned, “‘to say the least you have acted in a manner 
i ing ignorance of military usage in not reporting to om- 
displaying great ignorance of militar g t reporting to the com 
manding officer the object and authority of your visit.” The meeting of 
December 23 seems to have allayed the general’s immediate misgivings, 
and for many days Kountz was primarily engaged in the duties of his 
office. Other friction must have occurred, because on January 10 
Kountz was ordered to report to Captain Baxter for all future orders. 
But a mere order from the commanding general was not enough to stop 
the ever-vigilant captain, and on January 12 Grant wrote to Kountz 
reprimanding him for having discharged from the government service 
a steamboat belonging to Mr. V. B. Horton. At the same time Grant 
wrote to Horton assuring him that his vessel would “be returned in the 
service.” 3° ‘his was the worst possible thing Kountz could have done, as 
he had thereby interfered directly with the movements of the army into 
Kentucky. All available vessels were being used to transport troops and 
supplies, and even so, considerable difficulty was experienced in main- 
taining adequate lines of communications between Cairo and Fort Jef- 
ferson and the other points along the Kentucky shore.?" 

In this controversy General Grant undoubtedly acted with the best 
interests of the government foremost in his mind. Captain Kountz 
should have admitted his error and attempted to rectify the damage. 
General Grant could have explained his reversal of the captain’s orders 
and thereby soothed the disposition of his irrepressible subordinate, but 
military usage did not admit of such treatment and General Grant 
seldom explained anything to anyone unless it was absolutely necessary. 

3° Letters and orders, “Dist. W. Tenn.,” in the archives of the Adjutant General’s 
Office, as follows: Grant to Kountz, Cairo, December 21, 1861, and to Horton, Jan- 
uary 12, 1862, in “Letters Sent & Rec'd,” 1:160, 192; order, Grant to Kountz, 
January 1, 1862, and letter, Kountz to Grant, January 12, 1862, in “Letters Rec’d 
and Gen. Orders,” 3:29, 159; orders, Grant to Kountz, January 1, 3, 9, 1862, in 
“Special Orders,” 4: 111, 114, 118. The last is interesting in that it ordered Kountz 
to fill the crews of all the river vessels, with the understanding that those who re- 
fused to serve, unless otherwise employed, “will be forced to serve as prisoners and 
without compensation.” 

3! Letters and orders written in attempts to overcome these troubles, January 9-14, 


1862, in the McClernand Collection. 
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As a result, Captain Kountz declared a private, personal war on the 
man who had invaded his special field of operations. 

His first attack was directed at Grant’s reputed taste for strong spirits. 
A later account describes Kountz as a total abstainer, and a man who 
could not “tolerate a drinking man in his presence. This peculiarity 
brought about a tilt between Gen. Grant and Commodore Kountz that 
resulted in General Grant’s arrest.” Kountz presented his side of the 
controversy in a letter to Representative Moorhead: “I have preferred 
charges against Gen. Grant for drunkenness and conduct unbecoming 
a gentleman or officer—he on Three different occasions when visiting 
Columbus Drank with trators until he became beastly drunk.... At 
an other time was so drunk at the Hotel for 3 days he was not fit to 
attend to business.” ‘The general was not slow in retaliation, and on Jan- 
uary 14 he reported to St. Louis that “Capt. Kountz, who was recently 
sent here as master of transportation, from his great unpopularity with 
the river men, and his wholesale denunciation of everybody connected 
with the government here as thieves and cheats, was entirely unable to 
get crews for the necessary boats.”3* Grant complained bitterly about 
the friction Kountz had occasioned between himself and the river men, 
and he even accused Kountz of trying to get the government to hire 
vessels in which he had a personal interest.33 The climax of the quarrel 
came when Kountz was arrested and confined to the limits of the St. 
Charles Hotel in Cairo. There he remained for one week when the 


his confinement were extended to include all of the city of 


limits of 
Cairo.34 

A few days later Captain Kountz wrote at some length to McCler- 
nand’s adjutant explaining that he had been under arrest for ten days 
and had just received liberty to leave the hotel. “Why am I confined like 

32 Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette, April 4, 1904; Kountz to Moorhead, A.L.S., 
Cairo, January 26, 1862; Grant to J. C. Kelton, St. Louis, Official Records, Army, 
first series, 7: §§1-§52. 

33 Practically all of Kountz’s steamboats had been in the service since early in the 
autumn, and they continued so until the latter part of 1865. 

34 Grant to Kelton, January 14, 1862, “Letters Sent & Rec’d, Dist. of W. Tenn.,” 
2:140-141, and order, January 23, “Special Orders,” 4:121, in A. G. O. Archives; 
Colonel N. B. Buford to McClernand, January 15, in McClernand Collection. See 


also Pittshurgh Post, January 23. 
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this? I am entitled to and demand an investigation, and copy of 
charges.” But Major Brayman had been absent with General Mc- 
Clernand in Kentucky when the arrest was made and consequently was 
unable to help Kountz. “There is no copy of charges against you in our 
office, and I personally know nothing of your situation.” Kountz then 
took his trouble directly to General McClernand, who on January 29 
wrote to General Grant requesting particulars. Grant’s reply was char- 
acteristic. No charges had been preferred against Captain Kountz, but 
if and when they were McClernand would get his copy of them. “I 
want as few courts martial at this time for the good of the service as 
possible....I have confined Captain Kountz to the limits of the city 
and have referred his whole case to General McClellan at Washing- 
ton.” General Grant made no explanation other than that Captain 


> “disrespect to 


Kountz had been guilty of “disobedience to orders,’ 
superior officers,” and “conduct wholly subversive of good order and 
military discipline.’ He concluded by saying, “I simply requested that 
..~ he be sent to some other field of usefulness.”35 This was the situa- 
tion when Generals Grant and McClernand sailed up the river with 
most of the army for the campaigns against Forts Henry and Donelson. 
Apparently Kountz was left in Cairo, forbidden to depart, powerless to 
act, and literally at the mercy of the enemies he had made. 

The position of this modern Don Quixote was not enviable. He had 
condemned and accused everyone whom he judged guilty of miscon- 
duct. Even threats against his person, after he had lost all power to act, 
failed to divert him from his self-appointed mission. About this same 
time he was writing to Congressman Moorhead that men who pro- 
fessed to be his friends had told him of a plot against his life: “T find all 
of these friends implicated in some way in the frauds Connected with the 
steam boating business. I have discovered where a boat was Chartered 
at $1200, double what she was worth, and returned to the Qr. Master 
at St. Louis [im the reports] at 1800 per month. Another at 900 & 


35 Kountz to Brayman, A.L.S., January 24, 1862; Brayman to Kountz, copy of 
A.L.S., January 24; McClernand to Grant, copy of L.S., January 29; Grant to Mc- 
Clernand, A.L.S., January 29—all in McClernand Collection. 
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returned at 1350. Coal bought at 10 cts. & put into the Gov. at 12 
cts....I could cover ten pages giving you details of the reason why 
they do not want me at Cairo. There was a man by the name of G. W. 
Graham who was removed for these dishonest returns, placed in my 
place as soon as I was removed. There is a ferry boat that was sold here 
over a year ago for 900, is chartered at 1350$ per month.””° 

The immediate effect of this and similar letters was to secure his re- 
lease from confinement?’ and to give him freedom to continue his in- 
vestigations, but without authority. On March 10 his commission was 
confirmed by order of the secretary of war, and he was sent to Paducah, 
apparently in the hope that he would give no further trouble to the de- 
partment. But Kountz was probably the most tenacious crusader who 
battled the profiteers of the West during the whole struggle, for a few 
days later he wrote a long letter directly to the secretary of war indi- 
cating that steamers and transports were being chartered with abso- 
lutely xo regard for economy. “I know of some that are making 3,000 
to 4,500 clear every month, while the boats themselves are not worth 
over 12-20,000$. The chartering agent at Louisville represents more 
steamboat stock than any other man in the U. S., & owns a boat sup- 
ply house as well.” 

This was the last of his letters to the government. For some reason 
or other he was induced to resign within a few days thereafter, and on 
April 2 his name was officially dropped from the army rolls. During the 
following winter General McClernand apparently made an effort to 
have Kountz join his command preparatory to his assuming charge of 
the “Army of the Mississippi.” An appointment in blank as an assistant 
quartermaster of volunteers was sent to him on November 1, 1862. 
This was followed by several form letters until January 28, 1863, when 
he was ordered to report to General McClernand in person. Finally the 

36 Kountz to Moorhead, A.L.S., Cairo, January 26, 1862. Other records seem to 
substantiate the statement about Graham, although not by direct statement. He was 
removed in October, 1861, but by the latter part of the following January he was on 
the job again. See Pittsburgh Post, February 1, 1862, p. 1, and February 4, p. 3. 


37 He was released by order of General Henry W. Halleck dated March 3, 1862. 
See telegram to Halleck, v. 1, A. G. O. Archives; Pittsburgh Post, March 6. 
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appointment was revoked on May 18, 1863, after Kountz had refused 
to comply with General Meig’s orders.** 

This incident terminated the military career of Captain Kountz. 
Although he remained active as a civilian until the end of the war, he 
refused to re-enter the army. He had offered the generals the benefit 
of his long experience: he had even tried to force it upon them. They 
had not only refused but had added injury to insult. He knew how their 
transportation needs on the rivers could best be managed, and he had 
offered to reduce corruption and perfidy to a minimum. His good serv- 
ices had been shunned. Obstinately he had retired to his steamboats. 
Yet, the army was not solely to blame. Kountz was a valuable man, 
but wholly unsuited by temperament and disposition to work with the 
military commanders. An ardent crusader, he set out to destroy the 
many-headed dragon that was preying on the strength and efficiency 
of the Northern armies. He had the courage and compulsion to expose 
fraud when and where he found it. He refused to compromise with 
anyone, and his inability to work with other people thwarted his efforts 
to reduce the evils he detected with such avidity. As a result, he was able 
to contribute but little of permanent value, other than to denounce those 
profiteers with whom he clashed during his brief period of service. 


38 Kountz to the secretary of war, A.L.S., Paducah, March 19, 1862; orders and 


reports, offices of the adjutant general and the quartermaster-general, March 29 


April 2; “Letters Sent,” 63:544, 66:9; “Letters Received,” 51:900; “Misc. Letter 
Book,” v. 3, February 11, 1863; “Records of Vol. Officers,” 3: 552. 











MORGAN NEVILLE 
EARLY WESTERN CHRONICLER 


JOHN T. FLANAGAN’ 


ORGAN NEVILLE was the first notable writer of fiction to be born 
M west of the Alleghenies. Son and grandson of Revolutionary 
heroes and friend of Lafayette, he was the first man to edit a daily news- 
paper west of Philadelphia and the first to bring into real prominence the 
new western humor which was later to culminate so grandly in Mark 
Twain; yet when he died, on March 1, 1840, the Pittsburgh Gazette, 
of which he had once been editor, failed even to note his demise. That 
obscurity has become even blacker with the intervening years until today 
Neville’s name does not appear in the Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy, and literary historians dismiss him with scant credit as the “pioneer 
in what may be called the ‘Mike Fink’ school of short fiction.””* 

The reasons for Neville’s obscurity are obvious. He was not a prolific 
writer, few of his fugitive pieces have survived, and the less than a hand- 
ful of sketches that remain are brief and discursive. Nevertheless, short 
narrative bits like the “Last of the Boatmen” and “Reminiscence of 
Pittsburgh” with its charming portrait of the Chevalier du Bac do not 
deserve to be forgotten; they retain a freshness of observation that belies 
their age. It is to gather together what fragments of Neville’s life remain 
that this paper has been written. 

Morgan Neville was born in Pittsburgh on Christmas Day, 1783. He 
came from a family long important in the annals of western Pennsyl- 
vania. His grandfather, General John Neville, served as commandant of 
Fort Pitt, distinguished himself in the Revolution, and later settled in 
Pittsburgh, where as a prominent Federalist he served the government 
in various capacities and was one of the local figures in the Whiskey Re- 

1 Dr. Flanagan is assistant professor of English at the University of Minnesota. Ed. 


2Fred L. Pattee, The Development of the American Short Story, 60 (New York 
and London, 1923). 
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bellion of 1794. Colonel Presley Neville, General Neville’s son, also 
fought in the Revolution and acted as aide-de-camp to Lafayette. After 
the war he occupied a house on Water Street in Pittsburgh and fulfilled 
various civic duties. He was inspector of the Allegheny County militia, 
member of the legislature, real estate agent, surveyor of Allegheny 
County. Like his father he was a staunch Federalist, who it was said 
abhorred the Democrats “‘as so many imps of hell.”? Obviously Morgan 
Neville’s heritage was an unusual one; the descendant of such celebrities 
could hardly escape a public career of some kind. 

As a boy Neville attended the famous Pittsburgh Academy, the an- 
cestor of the University of Pittsburgh. Here he was taught the classics by 
James Mountain and mathematics by the Reverend John Taylor, a 
well-known early scholar who instructed at the academy from 1801 to 
1807. Morgan’s father was one of the trustees of the school, and a 
younger brother, Fayette, was also a student there. Tuition was two 
dollars a quarter. Among Morgan’s classmates were Henry M. Brack- 
enridge, son of the author of Modern Chivalry, and John I. Scull, son of 
the founder of the Pittsburgh Gazette. 

Brackenridge has left some interesting recollections of these early 
school days. To him Neville was an indubitable genius: “his accomplish- 
ments in everything which can form a perfect gentleman leave him no 
superior in this country, and few equals.”* Once he and Neville danced 
a hornpipe together for the edification of the rest of the students. More 
important in the way of entertainment, however, was a Thespian Socie- 
ty, organized about 1810 with Brackenridge and Neville in the leading 
roles. The group presented popular comedies and musicals, which con- 
temporary travelers praised highly, and donated the admission charges 
anonymously to various charities.® 

Another incident of Neville’s school days very nearly had serious re- 
percussions. In 1806 the name of Aaron Burr was one to conjure with 

3 Charles W. Dahlinger, Pittsburgh, A Sketch of Its Early Social Life, 105, 131, 
144 (New York and London, 1916). 

4 Agnes L. Starrett, Through One Hundred and Fifty Years: The University of 
Pittsburgh, 34-37 (Pittsburgh, 1937). 


5S Henry M. Brackenridge, Recollections of Persons and Places in the West, 5§ 
(Philadelphia, 1868). 
6 Starrett, Through One Hundred and Fifty Years, 40. 
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in the Ohio Valley, and the fabulous scheme of the great adventurer ex- 
cited interest all along the river. One of the refuges open to Burr was 
the island on which Harman Blennerhassett had erected his feudal 
estate, an island some fourteen miles below Marietta. In December of 
1806 Burr lay in hiding at the mouth of the Cumberland River with a 
small group of armed men, waiting for a convoy of men and supplies to 
be assembled on Blennerhassett Island. It is recorded history that that 
convoy never arrived at its destination, having been prevented from do- 
ing so by a detachment of Virginia militia which raided and looted the 
island. What is less well known is that Morgan Neville was one of a 
party of fifteen youths who left Pittsburgh on December 13 to join 
Burr’s party. Landing at Blennerhassett Island they were immediately 
captured by the aforesaid militia and were detained until December 17, 
when the commander, Colonel Hugh Phelps, arrived. He released them 
and provided both the youths and Mrs. Blennerhassett transportation to 
the mainland. Neville himself recorded certain fragments of his experi- 
ences in this filibustering expedition. The militia apparently lived riot- 
ously during their commanderless period, breaking into the Blennerhas- 
sett caches of meat and whiskey, bayonetting the furniture, and shooting 
holes in the ceilings of the mansion. When the negro servants refused to 
serve the soldiers, they were ignominiously penned up in the washroom.’ 

Various other incidental facts about Neville’s early life have been pre- 
served. On January 8, 1806, he was second to Thomas Stewart in a 
duel in which Stewart killed Tarleton Bates. Two years later Neville 
was admitted to the bar. On March 6, 1811, he married Nancy Barker 
of Pittsburgh. In 1818 he was cashier of the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ 
Bank; from 1819 to 1822 he was sheriff of Allegheny County; and 
during the years 1819 to 1824 he was captain of the Pittsburgh Blues, 
the local militia. Moreover, he was one of the trustees of the infant 
Western University of Pennsylvania, incorporated in February, 1819.° 

7 Starrett, Through One Hundred and Fifty Years, 42. An interesting summary of 
Harman Blennerhassett’s story appeared in Time, November 18, 1935. 

8 Leland D. Baldwin, Pittsburgh, The Story of a City, 180 (Pittsburgh, 1937); 
William H. Venable, Beginnings of Literary Culture in the Ohio Valley, 373-375 
(Cincinnati, 1891); William H. Egle, Pennsylvania Genealogies; Scotch-Irish and 


German, 483 (Harrisburg, 1886); J. Cutler Andrews, Pittshurgh’s Post-Gazette, 61, 


107, 108, 114 (Boston, “1936). 
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The most interesting part of his later years in Pittsburgh, however, 
relates to Neville’s newspaper career. On August 9, 1816, John Irwin 
Scull took over the editorship of the Pittsburgh Gazette and changed it 
from a weekly into a semiweekly issue of four pages. Scull had been Ne- 
ville’s classmate in the Pittsburgh Academy. The paper which he thus 
acquired had been founded by his father on July 29, 1786, and was the 
first newspaper to be published west of the Allegheny Mountains. For 
two years John Irwin Scull ran the paper alone; then, in 1818, he sold 
a half interest to Morgan Neville, who for some time thereafter bore 
most of the heavy editorial duties. Neville’s editorials, according to the 
historian of the Post-Gazette, were brilliantly written despite a certain 
tendency toward the sophomoric. Moreover, they showed the capacious 
mind and liberal point of view of their writer and they won the signal 
honor of being occasionally noted in the Washington press. 

The two youthful journalists did not succeed very well, however, and 
soon the paper had debts in excess of four thousand dollars. In 1820 the 
firm of Scull and Neville was dissolved and the paper sold to the printing 
establishment of Eichbaum and Johnston. Neville remained as editor un- 
til 1821. One result of the change in ownership was particularly unfor- 
tunate, for the originally simple title of Pittsburgh Gazette was meta- 
morphosed into the ponderous Pittsburgh Gazette and Manufacturing 
and Mercantile Advertiser.° Under Neville the policy of the paper was 
nationalistic, no doubt a result of his family’s staunch Federalism. Thus 
the sight of emigrant boats on the shore of the Monongahela moved him 
to sketch prophetically the development of the wilderness to the west. 
The ruddy cheeks and masculine vigor of the newcomers excited his ad- 
miration : 

May all their anticipations be realized! May the deep forests of the west pos- 
sess no gloom for them! and may a few years of intrepid industry enable them 
to enjoy what was formerly the boast of the English yeomanry, roast beef and 
plumb pudding, undisturbed either by the frequent tax gatherer, or the braw- 
ling orators of reform. 

Again: 


The West is no longer inhabited by a set of Bedouin Arabs, or hunters who 
are not sufficiently important in the scale of society, and only intended by 


9 Andrews, Pittsburgh’s Post-Gazette, 60, 61. 
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nature to purchase from the eastern merchant with what little money they can 
scrape together by laborious enterprize. We must also be attended to, We have 
the population, and we possess the will to demand consideration."® 

The Gazette with Neville at the helm championed a first-class turnpike 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh as well as improved navigation facilities 
on the Ohio River between Pittsburgh and Wheeling. Above all, the 
Gazette upheld the creed of mercantilism. It was militant in its crusade 
for a national bank and it argued strongly for the development of manu- 
factures with adequate tariff protection.’ The Pittsburgh of the early 
thirties revealed that Neville’s Federalistic principles had not been de- 
fended in vain. 

In 1824 Morgan Neville left Pittsburgh for Cincinnati. The reasons 
for his abrupt departure from the city in which the Neville name had 
been prominent for three generations are not clear, but the supposition is 
that financial reverses and depreciated credit had hurt Neville’s pride. As 
he later told Lafayette, he had spent most of his possessions in redeeming 
his father’s obligations. In Cincinnati he became secretary of an insur- 
ance company and founded and edited for a little less than a year the 
Cincinnati Commercial Register, the first daily paper west of Philadel- 
phia. In addition, he gathered a good private library, which later formed 
the nucleus of the library of the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute. 

William H. Venable, that valuable historian of the early culture of 
the Ohio Valley, is the source of a revealing anecdote of the closing years 
of Neville’s life. When Lafayette visited Cincinnati in 1825 his first in- 
quiry concerned the son of his old aide-de-camp. Learning that Morgan 
Neville was ill with the ague, the marquis immediately went to his bed- 
side. After a little talk with the invalid, he asked: 

“Well, Neville, what are your circumstances?” 

“Not good, general,” was the reply. “I spent every thing I had to pay 
my father’s debts.” 

Lafayette then called for a pen, wrote an order on the United States 
Bank for stock worth four thousand dollars, and gave it to Neville. Nev- 
ille himself never used the marquis’ gift, but when he died almost penni- 

10 Pittsburgh Gazette, September 29, 1818, November 20, 1820, quoted in Andrews, 
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less on March 1, 1840, his family inherited the stock that the French- 
man had so magnanimously presented to him."? 

It has been claimed that Morgan Neville was the first man who suc- 
ceeded as a poet in Pittsburgh. At any rate his verses began to appear in 
the Pittsburgh Gazette in 1818 and are there embalmed for the curious 
eye. The following lyric will indicate, however, that not much need be 
said of the editor’s poetry: 

YOUTH AND FANCY 
Thy visions, oh Fancy! are dear to the heart, 
While life’s ardent morning is passing along, 
And we feel, with delicious emotions, the art, 
Which music and poetry blend in their song. 


Oh! then the warm soul is alive to each story, 

That love’s joyous magic to memory can bring, 
And lists to the proud tale of valour and glory, 

Which high sounding chivalry wakes from the string. 


Sweet period of confidence, feeling, and truth! 
Alas! that its brightness should leave us so soon! 
That the freshness, which breathes round the dawning 
of youth, 
Like the dews of the morning, should vanish ere noon! 
But, ah! chill experience still sheds o’er our way, 
The poison of doubt, and suspicion, and sorrow; 


And the warm, trusting heart, that is happy to-day, 
May be frozen by cold disappointment to-morrow!"3 


On the other hand, his prose sketches, while not free from the sentimen- 
talism and didacticism of the age, are remarkably fresh in observation 
and vigorous in style. 

One of the most interesting bits from Neville’s pen is the portrait of 
the Chevalier du Bac, which has been reprinted under the, title “Remi- 
niscence of Pittsburgh.”'4 The French Revolution had sent various aris- 

12 Venable, Beginnings of Literary Culture in the Ohio Valley, 373-375; Egle, 
Pennsylvania Genealogies, 483; Starrett, Through One Hundred and Fifty Years, 63. 

13 The Western Souvenir, A Christmas and New Year’s Gift for 1829, 212 (edited 
by James Hall— Cincinnati, n.d.). 

14 Originally published in the Cincinnati Chronicle and Literary Gazette of Jan- 
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tocrats to the new world and some of these émigrés wandered as far as 
Pittsburgh. Among them was the Chevalier du Bac, proprietor of a con- 
fectionary shop. “The articles, and the only ones, by the way, entitling 
the chevalier’s establishment to this attractive name, were the kernels of 
hazelnuts, walnuts and peach stones, enclosed in an envelope of burnt 
maple sugar, fabricated by the skilful hands of the chevalier himself.” 

‘he French exile was a popular man in the gauche western town. He 
had a monkey, Pug, and a dog, Sultan, who aided him in detecting coun- 
terfeit money. “Allons, Sultan,” he would say, “tell dese good ladie de 


good moneye from de counterfait.”"’ 


Then the monkey would grin and 
scratch, and Sultan would smell the coins. Crowds came to M. du Bac’s 
trading place, impelled thither by his animals and by a wonderful Dutch 
clock that had white and red figures on its face; before it struck, the 
clock played a waltz. It did not take long for the suave and amiable 
chevalier to accumulate a small fortune. Eventually he emerged from 
his business with about fifteen thousand dollars, a tidy sum for one who 
had come penniless to Pittsburgh. 

In the late 1790’s western Pennsylvania was honored by a visit from 
the Duc d’Orleans (later Louis Philippe, king of France, 1830-48) 
and his two brothers, the Duc de Montpensier and the Comte de Beau- 
jolais. M. du Bac, very excited, proposed to General John Neville that 
he, as a distinguished Pittsburgh citizen, should entertain the French 
nobles. At first Neville refused. But du Bac insisted. “Mais mon General 
...ils sont dans la plus grande misere, et ils ont ete chasse, comme nous 
autres, par ces vilains sans culottes.” Obviously, the general could not be 
inhumane. 

So it was that Morgan Neville, grandson of the host, met three great 
French gentlemen. The duke he described as sitting pensively staring at 
the fire, the while he entertained the visitor by reading Télémaque; 
Montpensier he later forgot, but Beaujolais, tall, graceful, and pleasant, 
he liked and remembered well. Years later when news of Beaujolais’ 

'S Brackenridge differs with Neville as to the details of M. du Bac’s establishment. 
Instead of the monkey, Brackenridge asserted the animal was a raccoon, which fre- 


quently tried to escape. Boys would invariably try to warn the chevalier of the danger, 


but he would merely reply with petulance, “Late eem go—late eem go.” Recollec- 
‘ons, 66, 67. 
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death in Sicily came to the Neville house, there was sorrow in the family 
circle. As for the Chevalier du Bac, he removed to Philadelphia and up- 
on the restoration of the Bourbons returned to France. But the country 
he found was not the land of his youth. Napoleon had changed all that, 
and as M. du Bac sadly wrote back to his democratic friends in America, 
the guillotine had drunk the blood of all his family save himself. Du Bac 
died in Bordeaux, almost alone. 

Another sketch of Neville’s that has survived is entitled “Poll Preble; 
or, The Law of the Deer Hunt. A Sketch on the Ohio.”"® Western in 
substance and setting, it includes a vigorous portrait of a frontier ferry 
tender and huntress; but much of the tale is given over to a conventional 
courtship, with long-winded family history, verbose courtesy, and fe- 
males ever ready to fall weeping into each other’s arms. Neville begins 
his tale by describing the background, the Ohio Valley in fall: 

Our climate knows no spring; but our beautiful autumn compensates for 
this; our October is superior to a European May. The rich hills that border 
the Ohio for nearly its whole length, are then covered with a foliage distin- 
guished by as great a variety of colours as the richest gardens of the Old 
World. The red leaves of the gum, the yellow and brown tints of the maple, 
the still darker crimson of the scarlet oak peculiar to the west, contrast mag- 
nificently with the green of the white oak, the last to burst forth in the spring, 
and the last to fall in the autumn. When this mass is tipped by the evening sun 
of an Indian summer darting its subdued rays through the mild mist of that 


singular season, the effect is beyond description beautiful, and exquisitely cal- 
culated for the indulgence of poetical melancholy. 


After this excursion into scene painting we are introduced into the hut 
of Gad Doolittle, a tenant farmer who resembles a squatter, where the 
protagonist passes the night. For breakfast Gad serves his guest fat pork, 
corn bread, and weak tea sweetened with black maple sugar. Following 
this repast the guest goes to Preble’s ferry to be taken across the Ohio 
River by Poll herself. Poll is pictured as a buxom and intelligent frontier 
girl who manages the dugout which serves as a ferry with all the dexter- 
ity of a voyageur. Later we meet Poll once more, this time as the heroine 
of a deer hunt. A number of buckskin-clad hunters, each equipped with 
rifle and scalping-knife (to skin the deer), congregate to drive the ani- 


16 The Gift: A Christmas and New Year’s Present for 1839, 68-100 (edited by 


Eliza Leslie—Philadelphia, 1838). 
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mal towards the river, where others are waiting in canoes to dispatch it 
by bullet or blade. Hounds start several deer from their coverts, and one 
fine stag breaks immediately for the water. Instantly several paddlers 
pursue it, but watchers on the shore are startled to see Poll Preble in the 
van, pushing her frail craft forward with utmost speed. For a moment 
the animal holds his advantage. Then Poll darts close enough to grasp 
the horns of the swimming stag and, while lifting the antlers, calls to her 
lover on shore to put a bullet through the deer’s head. For the foremost 
of the hunters is just behind and the law of the chase stipulates that any- 
one who participates in the kill is rightfully entitled to a portion of the 
carcass. Although this incident is not the climax of Neville’s tale, it is by 
far the most vivid portion. The rest of the story recounts the anemic 
courtship of George Howard and Gertrude Peyton (both the offspring 
of Revolutionary veterans), their marriage, and their formation of a 
home in Cincinnati. We learn no more of Poll Preble, the most striking 
character in the sketch, beyond the fact that she married her lover and 
became a farmer’s wife rather than a ferry tender. Gad Doolittle was 
later appointed justice of the peace and became a warm partisan of An- 
drew Jackson. 

Finally, there is the tale that really justifies Neville’s reputation in his 
own day and that remains a landmark in early western fiction, “The 
Last of the Boatmen.”'’ For in fifteen pages the author succeeded in 
characterizing memorably the keelboats and their crews that once domi- 
nated the Ohio River from Pittsburgh southward, and at the same time 
penned a remarkable portrait of that greatest of all the bullies and rafters 
who once ruled the western rivers—Mike Fink. 

The setting of the story is a steamboat trip that Neville took from 
Cincinnati to Pittsburgh. A discussion of the various kinds of boats pre- 
cedes the narrative so that the reader is introduced to keelboats, flatboats, 
barges, and finally steam craft. Then Neville sees Blennerhassett Island 
and recalls several youthful visits there (including the escapade which 
involved him with the military). The time of the year is spring and the 
author introduces considerable local color: birds such as the cardinal and 
catbird, trees such as the buckeye, maple, and cottonwood. Yet such in- 


17 The Western Souvenir, 107-122. 
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terpolated phrases as “feathered tribe,” “floral kingdom,” and “rich liv- 
ery of summer” suggest that Neville had read the eighteenth-century 
landscape school too well. 

As the steamboat pulls into shore Neville suddenly becomes aware of 
a keelboat crew on the bank. A loud voice startles the passengers, and 
Mike Fink looms into view. The portrait which follows deserves quota- 
tion: “Although at least fifty years of age, his hair was as black as the 
wing of the raven. Next to his skin he wore a red flannel shirt, covered 
by a blue capot, ornamented with white fringe. On his feet were mocca- 
sins, and a broad leathern belt, from which hung, suspended in a sheath, 
a large knife, encircled his waist.” Mike Fink was a personage, worthy 
of the pencil of Salvator Rosa. Big and handsome, a combination of 
Apollo and Hercules, he was called the “Snapping Turtle” of the Ohio 
and, later, “The Snag” of the Mississippi. He belonged to a class of men 
whose period of prosperity coincided with the earliest river traffic; the 
steamboat killed their means of livelihood and drove the picturesque river 
rowdies to the streams farther west. But in their day these boatmen were 
a singular crew of rough and coarse animals who existed on whiskey, 
burned meat, and half-baked bread and who performed prodigies of 
strength and skill on such rations. 

When Neville saw Mike Fink, the boatman was about to engage in a 
typical backwoods exhibition, shooting for a quart of liquor. Putting a tin 
cup on his brother’s head, Mike walked thirty yards away, then turned, 
shot carefully, and knocked the cup to smithereens. The ball pierced the 
target barely two inches above the man’s skull. A carousal followed such 
a feat, of course, but when the time for departure arrived the keelboat 
crew swung down the river, Mike himself wielding the stern oar and 
chanting: 

Hard upon the beech oar!— 
She moves too slow! — 

All the way to Shawneetown, 
Long while ago. 

Not many years later, Neville remarked, Mike and the remnant of 
the boatmen moved to the Missouri where they continued their perilous 


trade, ranting, drinking, toiling; but the feat that the author had seen 
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performed Mike tried once too often. Striving to knock the cup off a 
man’s head, following a brawl in which all the contestants had become 
tipsy, Mike fired too low and killed his man. Suspecting treachery, a 
friend of the victim shot Mike before he could reload. And with Mike 
Fink’s death, as Neville wrote, the Spirit of the Boatmen expired."* 


A careful search of old newspapers and annuals would undoubtedly 
reveal more of Neville’s work, fugitive as most of it was. But it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether anything remains that surpasses ““The Last of 
the Boatmen” in realism and vividness. For after all it is Neville’s picture 
of Mike Fink in his river setting which has preserved his narne. One can 
only wish that the author had seen fit to record more of the figures and 
background that he could picture so indelibly. 

In his own day Neville was reasonably well known in the upper Ohio 
Valley. Brackenridge’s tribute has already been quoted. James Hall was 
glad to print several of Neville’s contributions in the first of the western 
annuals, The Western Souvenir. Mary Russell Mitford reprinted ““The 
Last of the Boatmen” in her Lights and Shadows of American Life 
(volume 3—London, 1832), and considered the tale the best of those 
she had chosen to present to English readers. But later critics and antho- 
logists have been less kind. Coggeshall and Duyckinck ignored Neville, 
and Griswold mentioned him only in passing allusions.'? 

More recent critics have voiced a few tributes, but even they are 
guarded and laconic. Pattee felt that Neville deserved great credit as a 
pioneer in western fiction despite his prolix style and his structural amor- 
phousness. To Dorothy Dondore, “The Last of the Boatmen” is the 
classic of all the tales that celebrate Mike Fink’s exploits. Edward Park 
Anderson observed that Neville’s work was both skillful and urbane and 
that it marked the author as a definite forerunner of Mark Twain. Dah- 
linger and Baldwin are inclined to dismiss Neville politely as a man of 


18 This incident is the climactic event in John G. Neihardt’s poem, The Song 
of Three Friends (New York, 1919). 

19 William T. Coggeshall, The Poets and Poetry of the West (Columbus, Ohio, 
1860); Evert A. Duyckinck and George L. Duyckinck, Cyclopedia of American Lit- 
erature (New York, 1856); Rufus W. Griswold, The Prose and Prose Writers of 
America (Philadelphia, 1847). 
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undoubted ability who never quite lived up to his potentialities.2° Perhaps 
the most gracious estimate is a short paragraph in a biography of Mike 
Fink, the only full length portrait of that “ring-tailed roarer.” For it was 
Morgan Neville, the authors declare, who first lifted the story of the last 
of the boatmen from camp fire and saloon atmosphere into the realm of 
polite literature and thus gave impetus to a grand accretion of legend.*" 

And so Neville seems destined to be remembered as the Boswell of 
Mike Fink. In many ways he exemplified the literary faults of his day, 
verbosity, stiffness, sentimentality, affectation. But he had also an eye for 
realistic detail, a feeling for local color, and if he never pictured life as 
adequately as we might desire, he at least captured some of its more vivid 
aspects. It is indeed unfortunate that the first literary man born west of 
the Alleghenies has left so little behind him, but one suspects that the 
sketch of Mike Fink will be remembered at least as long as the military 
exploits of his gallant forbears. 

20 Pattee, Development of the American Short Story, 60; Dorothy A. Dondore, 
The Prairie and the Making of Middle America, 234 (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1926); 
Edward P. Anderson, “The Intellectual Life of Pittsburgh, 1786-1836,” ante, 
14: 302, 303 (October, 1931); Dahlinger, Pittsburgh, 48, 49; Baldwin, Pittsburgh, 


262. 
21 Walter Blair and Franklin J. Meine, Mike Fink: King of Mississippi Keelboat- 


men, 253 (New York, °1933). 











JAMES ELDER, PIONEER' 


JAMES R. E. CRAIGHEAD 


amiga to my native hills at Elders Ridge, Pennsylvania, in 
1931, after an absence of forty years, I was impressed by the need 
of definitely preserving certain of the traditions of the place. It was clear 
that unless this were done within the next decade or so, much of the his- 
toric material now available in this region could be gathered only with 
great difficulty, as those of the generation which I represent would, in 
the course of nature, have passed from the scene, and with them, tradi- 
tions which some of us heard from the lips of our pioneer ancestors. 

With this object in view, arrangements were made to establish head- 
quarters for a local historical center by removing from its original loca- 
tion the little log spring house in which Dr. Alexander Donaldson, 
founder of Elders Ridge Academy, heard his first classes, and by restor- 
ing it as completely as possible on the academy grounds. However, the 
little building that had stood unobtrusively on the hill slope for almost 
one hundred years could not stand the “glare of the limelight” in which 
it found itself. Although the work of reconstruction had been well done, 
the room suitably furnished with relics and antiques, and a nucleus of old 
books and manuscripts gathered from the libraries and attics of farm- 
houses in the community, and although it had just been dedicated with 
appropriate ceremonies on October 21, 1932, still, only ten days after 
the dedicatory date, the academy gymnasium burned, and in the heat of 
the conflagration the newly restored building was completely consumed. 
The one redeeming feature of the fire was that the contents of the latter 
were saved. 

Effort was again made to establish another historical center, this time 
in one of the literary “society halls” in the brick academy building 

1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on March 


29, 1938. Mr. Craighead is pastor of the Presbyterian churches at Elders Ridge and 
West Lebanon, Pennsylvania. Ed. 
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erected by Dr. Donaldson in 1850. The room was thoroughly recondi- 
tioned; hardwood floors were laid; about twelve hundred volumes were 
collected for a memorial library; gift books from many of the academy 
alumni were secured; and as many volumes as possible of the libraries of 
the two literary societies were collected, together with the records of 
these societies covering the years of their existence. In the cabinets and 
cases of the room was one of the finest private collections of geological 
specimens ever gathered in the state of Illinois, and, with it, an array of 
Indian relics and objects taken from the mounds of that state. Programs 
of academy events, pictures, paintings, souvenirs, and other objects of 
historic value of a varied nature were here being collected and marshalled 
into shape for the use of those, who, in future time, might be interested 
in matters relating to the pioneer period and to the history of an out- 
standing school of a previous generation. But, alas, on the night of Feb- 
ruary 19, 1936, the building was burned to the ground, and with it per- 
ished the contents in their entirety. 

A third effort is now being made to collect such books and objects as 
will help preserve the local traditions and meet the needs of the commu- 
nity, and a commendable start has already been made. The aim each 
time has been to gather from the descendants of as many as possible of 
the original families such material as might be gleaned directly from their 
ancestors and to leave it in such shape as to make it available for future 
use. The effort would naturally chronicle the family incidents »f those 
bearing the names of Barnard, Bell, Boden, Coleman, Craighead, Don- 
aldson, Elder, Ewing, Finley, Fritz, Guthrie, Harbison, Henderson, 
Henry, Hine, Hood, McComb, McKillip, McLaughlin, McMeans, 
McNeil, Reeves, Rosensteel, Shearer, Smith, Spalding, Townsend, 
Watson, Wilson, Wray, and many others whose histories antedate or 
dovetail into those here mentioned. Were the list to include the names 
of those students whose lives were largely molded at Elders Ridge Acad- 
emy, it would be well-nigh interminable. 

From all these names, I am selecting one of the pioneer class, James 
Elder, about whose life certain of the traditions of the locality gather, 


and these are presented as nearly as possible in the original form in which 
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they were given to me. This naturally calls to mind the old home in 
which I was born and reared and which, after more than one hundred 
years, is still standing strong and durable. In that old house are to be 
found two rooms of more than ordinary interest to the few remaining 
members of the original group that once occupied them. The one is the 
living room where the family assembled for their “state dinners”; where 
they gathered on Sabbath evening and recited the Westminster Short- 
er Catechism and sang to the accompaniment of our little melo- 
deon; where on week-day evenings, during the winter time, neighbors 
often came and sat in the friendly circle about the blazing fire while 
Baldwin apples were passed; and where at other hours much of the 
study and reading of the family was done, by the light of the shaded ker- 
osene lamp. The other room of happy memory is the large and cheerful 
one occupied by my grandparents of sainted memory during their sun- 
set years. Here before the open fireplace, it was my frequent privilege to 
sit in a little brown chair at the feet of my charming grandmother and 
hear her musical voice tell what a boy of seven or eight delights to hear 
—the tales of Indian life and the actual experiences of pioneer days. 

A very remarkable story-teller was this dear grandmother, Julia Ann 
Sherer, wife of David Elder, a woman well versed in Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, and other poets, and a lover of flowers and children. She told with 
relish of the days of her young womanhood and of the scenes and experi- 
ences that most entranced the young boy who sat by her knee in open- 
mouthed attention. Even yet one can almost hear her say: 

“Tonight, I am going to tell you about your great grandfather, James 
Elder, and how he came to this neighborhood and settled here. He be- 
longed to a family who came from the eastern part of the state back in 
1786. The Revolutionary War had ended and the people were turning 
their faces more and more to the West and taking up land among these 
hills. The good farm land along the main highways had been claimed for 
the most part, and now the settlers were pushing further back into the 
country. All this southern section of Indiana County was then a part of 
Westmoreland County and from the wind-fall on the hill here above the 
house, as far as one could look in any direction across the country, there 
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was scarcely a clearing to be seen. It was all one great stretch of forest 
land. Your great-grandfather’s people formerly lived in the Paxtang 
Valley near Harrisburg. His father, Robert Elder, was a cousin of the 
Reverend John Elder, the “Fighting Parson” of Revolutionary fame, 
who made up a company of soldiers out of the men in his congregation 
and led them against the British under the name of the Paxtang Rang- 
ers. They were a pretty wild lot but he generally kept them well in hand. 

“The Robert Elder family, of which your great-grandfather was the 
eldest son, fitted up their panniers and saddlebags, for the horses they 
were to ride or lead across the mountains, with what they were likely to 
need in the new country. Then the father, Robert, and his wife and their 
grown children, James, David, Robert, and Ann, climbed into their 
saddles, rode out of the valley, crossed the Susquehanna River, and were 
soon in Carlisle, ready for their western trip. 

“Father Elder used to tell his children in after years of the things that 
impressed him as a young man when he made the trip. Everywhere 
along the way, the travel was to the West. Hundreds of pack horses 
were to be found in Carlisle being stocked with merchandise for the 
Monongahela country, mainly iron and salt, although goods of every 
description were being transported. Families of all sorts and conditions 
were pressing toward the West, seeking new homes. The men were 
guiding their pack-horse or wagon trains up long, steep slopes, through 
deep ruts on either side. The women and children, carrying bundles, 
labored up the soggy steeps on foot, and often some mother or daughter 
might be seen carrying a precious spinning wheel to save it from ruin in 
the jolting wagon. 

“At night the travelers slept around their fires in the open or lay on 
skins or straw mattresses on the floors of the wilderness hotels. Only the 
barest necessities and most precious possessions could be brought along, as 
the loads of the pack horses would naturally have to be limited to about 
two hundred pounds, while the belongings in the larger Conestoga wag- 
ons were generally of only two or three tons weight. 

“Tt required twenty days or more to make the trip from Philadelphia 


to Pittsburgh, as the rate of travel by pack-horse train in the mountainous 
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regions was about fifteen miles a day, and, with the wagons, a much 
shorter distance. The cost of carrying a ton of merchandise from the 
eastern city to Fort Pitt varied from $70 to $125, and in muddy seasons 
the price was two or three times greater. Salt, which had to be trans- 
ported with the greatest of care, as sweating horses and drenching rains 
might dissolve the cargo, cost $2.50 a bushel for moving it a hundred 
miles westward. 

“Grandfather Robert Elder brought his family by the southern route, 
passing through Bedford and Ligonier into the wilds of Westmoreland 
County. I imagine they crossed the Kiskiminetas River at the mouth of 
Black Legs Creek, where there was a bare half dozen buildings at that 
time. They then came out to these hills by way of Robinson’s blockhouse, 
north of Saltsburg, where possibly your great-grandfather saw for the 
first time his future wife, Margaret Robinson. 

“The traveling was very slow, for the road lay, for the most part, 
through virgin forest, with only an occasional clearing here and there 
through the six miles that lay between the blockhouse and this place. 

“Finally they arrived here only a few rods from the place where we 
are now sitting. A big hickory tree, which had been splintered by light- 
ning, stood close by the spot where they stopped. Here they unloaded 
their horses and tethered them where they had some chance for forage, 
built their fires in preparation for the evening meal, tied together the tops 
of some near-by bushes, and over them spread their blankets. Then, rak- 
ing together a mass of leaves under their improvised canopy and spread- 
ing more blankets on the leaves, they were ready for supper and rest. 
However, as the evening deepened the horses began to show signs of un- 
rest and they were brought in closer to the camp and finally tied by 
strong ropes to the trees. The cause for this unrest was soon apparent, 
for as night settled down the camping family could see by the light of 
their fire the glaring eyes of timber wolves here and there in the sur- 
rounding darkness. 

“One of the Elder boys took his rifle, which he had placed conveni- 
ently near, and shot toward the place where the prowling animals were 
thickest, and the whole pack scurried off a little distance, but soon they 
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came back bolder and more aggressive than before. The horses again be- 
gan to paw and snort in fear. A second shot from the rifle seemed less 
effective than the first in driving off the prowlers. Then father Elder, 
who was a good woodsman, planned that rather than build up the camp 
fire into a roaring blaze, he would try an experiment with the lightning- 
shattered tree trunk. He quickly crept from the blanket tent, pulled 
down one of the larger white splints, and let it fly back among its fellows 
with a great rattling noise that sent the wolves speeding off in several di- 
rections to return no more for the rest of the night. 

“The next morning, grandfather Robert made a trip through the 
woods growing on the three nearest round tops and came back to tell 
that he had found limestone at several places, that there were two good 
springs within a stone’s throw of where they were camping, one on 
either side of the watershed; that some of the chestnut trees he had seen 
on his walk were six or seven feet in diameter; and that all these signs 
made the place where they were camping just as good for a homestead 
as any they might hope to find. 

“So the axes were taken from the packs; before noon they had erected 
a temporary shack with forked corner posts on which they laid the poles 
for the framework; and with a roof made of bark, brush, and leaves 
they made ready their primitive home. With other young forest trees 
they made a strong stockade for their horses before nightfall and so pre- 
pared for the felling of the larger trees and the squaring of the timber for 
their new home on the following day. This building was put up on the 
ground which is now our garden and loopholes were cut in the logs of 
the second story, in case of attack by the Indians. Before the summer 
was at an end the blockhouse had been completed and a clearing made 
along the watershed. 

“Grandfather Robert Elder died in 1790 and grandmother survived 
him by some twenty years. Meantime, other settlers had come into the 
country and located among the hills, about the time that grandfather 
passed away. The Ebenezer Church had been organized and his body 
was buried at this place, eight miles distant from his home at the Ridge. 
Father Elder was elected one of the original members of the session. He 
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was a large muscular man, full of courage and capable of wonderful en- 
durance. It is said that with considerable ease he could pick up his wife 
and set her upon a horse; and yet, notwithstanding his great physical 
strength, he was preéminently a man of peace. He permitted no quarrel- 
ing on his premises and never hesitated to interfere when men sought to 
fight and abuse one another, according to the brutal custom of the times. 

“‘He was a firm advocate of temperance, as was his father before him, 
and after his father’s death his Uncle John Robinson and he were the 
first in their community to banish the whiskey jug from the logrolling, 
the barn raising, and the harvest field. This was at a time when it re- 
quired immeasurable courage to take such a stand, for those living up to 
such convictions were regarded as mean and stingy. The distilling of 
whiskey was a main source of revenue at that time, but even so, the El- 
ders took a decided stand for temperance and their families were total 
abstainers. 

“This young giant of the forest land made an excellent pioneer. He 
seemed to be wholly without fear and only on one occasion admitted that 
he was frightened. This was when he had gone one day in early winter 
to a neighbor’s home to assist in butchering. Delayed until late in the 
afternoon, he started through the forest to his home as evening came on. 
Wolves trailed him and were soon about him, snarling and howling. No 
doubt he thought of his experience at the base of the hickory tree shat- 
tered by lightning when he drove away the prowlers. But the case was 
different now. The smell of blood was on his clothing and once a wolf 
scents this his lust for prey seems to cast out fear. Your great grandfath- 
er carried a long handspike and with this he threshed the young trees by 
his path, beat upon the trunks of the trees, and again put terror into the 
hearts of his prowling enemies and escaped. 

“In 1792, he married Martha Robinson. Six sons and two daughters 
were born to them. The sons were Robert, David, Joshua, John, James, 
and Thomas. The daughters were Mary and Rachel. The struggle for 
existence at that time was hard but the line of the clearing was extended 
and the stumpy fields brought forth abundantly. On May 26, 1812, the 
mother died, and before another year was ended, the father, who since 
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the death of his wife had managed to keep the home together, ‘fell on 
sleep,’ and the care of the family passed to the boys who were still in 
their teens.” 

Thus ended my grandmother’s narrative. Last week I visited the 
well-kept country cemetery at Ebenezer, Pennsylvania. There, near to 
the shaft that marks the resting place of John Montgomery, who 
served as a member of the life guard of Washington from 1776 until the 
end of the Revolutionary War, is the simple stone of this other Revolu- 
tionary hero, which carries this inscription: 

“In memory of James Elder who died April 23rd., 1813, in the 


soth. year of his age. “Blessed are the peace makers for they shall be 
called the children of God.” 

















NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


PITTSBURGH 


AN ADDRESS BY GREGG L. NEEL’ 


EORGE WASHINGTON, the Father of his Country, is equally the 
Father of Pittsburgh, for he came hither in November, 1753, and 
established the location of the now imperial city by recommending it as 
the best place for a fort. Washington was then twenty-one years old. He 
had by that time written his precocious one hundred and ten maxims of 
civility and good behavior; he had made his only sea voyage, to Barba- 
does; he had surveyed the estates of Lord Fairfax beyond the Blue 
Ridge, going for months into the forest without fear of savage Indians 
or wild beasts; and he was now a major of Virginia militia. In pursuance 
of the claim of Virginia that she owned that part of Pennsylvania in 
which Pittsburgh is situated, Washington came here as the agent of 
Governor Dinwiddie to warn off the French and to treat with the In- 
dians. With an eye alert for the dangers of the wilderness, and with 
Christopher Gist beside him, the young Virginian pushed his cautious 
way to “The Point” of land where the confluence of the Monongahela 
and Allegheny rivers forms the Ohio. That, he declared, with clear mili- 
tary instinct, was the best site for a fort; and he rejected the promontory 
two miles below, which the Indians had recommended for that purpose. 
Washington made six visits to the vicinity of Pittsburgh, all before his 
presidency, and on three of them, in 1753, 1758, and 1770, he entered 
the limits of the present city. At the time of dispatching the army to sup- 
press the Whiskey Insurrection, while he was president, in 1794, he 
came toward Pittsburgh as far as Bedford, and then, after planning the 
march, returned to Philadelphia. His contact with the place was, there- 
fore, frequent, and his information always very complete. There is a 
1 Delivered before a Homewood-Brushton historical and civic group at the Homewood 


branch of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh in January, 1936. Mr. Neel is a vice 


president and former secretary of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. Ed. 
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tradition, none the less popular because it cannot be proved, that ascribes 
to Washington the credit of having suggested the name of Pittsburgh to 
General Forbes when the place was captured from the French. How- 
ever this may be, we do know that Washington was certainly present 
when the English flag was hoisted and the city named Pittsburgh, on 
Saturday, November 25, 1758. And at that moment Pittsburgh became 
a chief bulwark of the British Empire in America. 

France, by right of her discovery of the Mississippi, claimed all the 
lands drained by that river and its tributaries, a contention which would 
naturally plant her banner upon the summit of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains. England, on the other hand, claimed everything from ocean shore 
to ocean shore. This situation produced war, and Pittsburgh became the 
strategic key to the great Middle West. The French made early endeav- 
ors to win the allegiance of the Indians, and they felt encouraged to press 
their friendly overtures, because they usually came among the red men 
for trading or exploration, while the English invariably seized and occu- 
pied the Indians’ lands. In 1732 the governor of Pennsylvania sum- 
moned two Indian chiefs from Pittsburgh to say why they had been go- 
ing to see the French governor at Montreal; and they gave answer that 
he had sent for them only to express the hope that both English and 
French traders might meet at Pittsburgh and carry on trade amicably. 
The governor of Pennsylvania sought to induce the tribes to draw them- 
selves farther east, where they might be made to feel the hand of author- 
ity, but Sassoonan, their chief, forbade them to stir. An Iroquois chief 
who joined his entreaties to those of the governor was soon afterward 
killed by some Shawnee braves, but they were forced to flee into Virginia 
to escape the vengeance of his tribe. 

In 1749, Céloron de Blainville, a French officer, made an explora- 
tion of the country contiguous to Pittsburgh and formally enjoined the 
governor of Pennsylvania not to occupy the ground as F rance claimed 
its sovereignty. In the same year the Ohio Company received a British 
charter ceding to it an immense tract of land for sale and development, 
including the site of Pittsburgh. Here, indeed, were the seeds of conflict. 


Washington’s first visit to Pittsburgh occurred in November, 1752, 
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while he was on his way to the French fort at Le Boeuf. He was carrying 
a letter from Governor Dinwiddie to the French commander protesting 
against the plans of the French in undertaking to establish a line of forts 
to reach from Lake Erie to the mouth of the Ohio River. In writing of 
his first sight of the forks of the river, Washington says: 


As I got down before the Canoe, I spent some time in viewing the Rivers, 
and the Land in the fork; which I think extremely well situated for a Fort, 
as it has the absolute Command of both Rivers. The land at the Point is 20 
or 25 feet above the common Surface of the Water; and a considerable Bot- 
tome of flat, well-timbered land all around it, very convenient for Building: 
The Rivers are each a Quarter of a Mile, or more, across, and run very near 
at right Angles: Alighany bearing N.E. and Monongahela S.E. The former 
of these two is a very rapid and swift running Water, the other deep and 
still, without any perceptible Fall. 

About two Miles from this, on the South East Side of the river, at the 
Place where the Ohio Company intended to erect a Fort, lives Shingiss, king 
of the Delawares: We called upon him, to invite him to Council at the 
Loggs-Town. 

As I had taken a good deal of Notice Yesterday of the Situation at the 
Forks, my Curiosity led me to examine this more particularly, and I think it 
greatly inferior, either for Defence or Advantages; especially the latter: For 
a Fort at the Forks would be equally well situated on the Ofio, and have 
the entire Command of the Monongahela; which runs up to our Settlements 
and is extremely well designed for Water Carriage, as it is of a deep still 
Nature. Besides a Fort at the Fork might be built at much less Expense, than 
at the other Place. 


As soon as Washington’s advice as to the location of the fort was re- 
ceived Captain William Trent was dispatched to the Ohio with a small 
force of soldiers and workmen, pack horses, and materials, and he began 
in all haste to erect a stronghold. The French had already built forts on 
the northern lakes, and they now sent General Contrecceur down the 
Allegheny with a force of one thousand French, Canadians, and In- 
dians, with eighteen cannon, in a flotilla of sixty bateaux and three hun- 
dred canoes. Trent had started operations at the Forks on February 17, 
1754, a date important because it marks the first permanent white settle- 
ment on the site of Pittsburgh. But his work was retarded alike by the 
small number of his men and the severity of the winter, and when Con- 
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trecceur arrived in April, the young assistant who commanded in Trent’s 
absence surrendered the unfinished works and was permitted to march 
away with his men. The French completed the fort and named it Du- 
quesae, in honor of the governor-general of New France, and they held 
possession of it for four years. 

Immediately on the loss of this fort, Virginia sent a force under 
Washington to retake it. Washington surprised a French detachment 
near the Great Meadows and killed their commander, Jumonville. 
When a larger expedition came against him, he put up a stockade near 
the site of Uniontown, naming it Fort Necessity, which he was com- 
pelled to yield on terms permitting him to march away with the honors 
of war. 

The next year (1755) General Edward Braddock came over with 
two regiments of British soldiers, and after augmenting his force with 
colonial troops and a few Indians, he began his ill-fated march upon Fort 
Duquesne. Braddock’s testy disposition, his consuming egotism, his con- 
tempt for the colonial soldiers, and his stubborn adherence to military 
maxims that were inapplicable to the warfare of the wilderness alienated 
the respect and confidence of the American contingent, robbed him of 
an easy victory, and cost him his life. Benjamin Franklin had warned 
him against the imminent risk of Indian ambuscades, but Braddock had 
contemptuously replied: ““These savages may indeed be a formidable en- 
emy to your raw American militia, but upon the King’s regular and dis- 
ciplined troops, sir, it is impossible they should make any impression.” 
Some of his English staff officers urged him to send the rangers in ad- 
vance and to deploy his Indians as scouts, but he rejected their prudent 
suggestions with a sneer. 

On July 9 his army, comprising twenty-two hundred soldiers and one 
hundred and fifty Indians, was marching down the south bank of the 
Monongahela. The variant color and fashion of the expedition—the 
red-coated regulars, the blue-coated Americans, the naval detachment, 
the rangers in deerskin shirts and leggins, the savages half-naked and be- 
feathered, the glint of sword and gun in the hot daylight, the long 


wagon train, the lumbering cannon, the drove of bullocks, the royal ban- 
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ner and the colonial gonfalon—the pomp and puissance of it all com- 
posed a spectacle of martial splendor unseen in that country before. On 
the right was the tranquil river, and on the left the trackless wilderness 
whence the startled deer sprang into a deeper solitude. At noon the ex- 
pedition crossed the river and pressed on toward Fort Duquesne, eight 
miles below, expectant of victory. What need to send out scouts when 
the king’s troops are here? Let young George Washington and the rest 
urge it all they may; the thing is beneath the dignity of His Majesty’s 
general. 

Meanwhile, all was not tranquil at the French fort. Surrender was 
talked of, but Captain Beaujeu determined to lead a force out to meet 
the approaching army. Taking with him a total effective force of 36 
officers and cadets, 72 regular soldiers, 146 Canadians, and about 600 
Indian warriors, a command less than half the number of the enemy, he 
sallied out to meet Braddock. How insignificant were the armed forces 
with which the two empires were now challenging each other for the 
splendid prize of a new world! Beaujeu, gaily clad in a fringed hunting 
dress, intrepidly pressed on until he came in sight of the English invad- 
ers. As soon as the alert French commander felt the hot breath of his foe 
he waved his hat and his faithful followers disappeared behind rocks and 
trees as if the very earth had swallowed them. 

The unsuspecting English came on. At their crossing they had come 
upon a level plain, elevated but a few feet above the surface of the river, 
extending nearly half a mile landwards, and then gradually ascending 
into thickly wooded hills, with Fort Duquesne beyond. The troops in 
front had crossed the plain and plunged into the road through the forest 
for a hundred feet when a heavy discharge of musketry and arrows was 
poured upon them, which wrought in them a consternation all the great- 
er because they could see no foe anywhere. They shot at random, but 
not without effect, for when Beaujeu fell the Canadians began to flee 
and the Indians quailed in their coverts before the cannon fire of the 
English. But the French fighters were rallied back to their hidden re- 
cesses, and they now kept up an incessant and destructive fire. 

In this distressing situation the English fell back onto the plain. Brad- 
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dock rode in among them, and he and his officers persistently endeavored 
to rally them, but without success. The colonial troops adopted the In- 
dian method, and each man fought for himself behind a tree. This was 
forbidden by Braddock, who attempted to form his men in platoons and 
columns, making their slaughter inevitable. The French and Indians, 
concealed in the ravines and behind trees, kept up a cruel and deadly fire, 
until the British soldiers lost all presence of mind and began to shoot each 
other and their own officers, and hundreds were thus slain. The Virginia 
companies charged gallantly up a hill with a loss of but three men, but 
when they reached the summit the British soldiery, mistaking them for 
the enemy, fired upon them, killing fifty out of eighty men. 

The colonial troops then resumed the Indian fashion of fighting be- 
hind trees, which provoked Braddock, who had had five horses killed 
under him in three hours, to storm at them and strike them with his 
sword. At this moment he was fatally wounded, and many of his men 
now fled from the hopeless action, not waiting to hear their general’s 
fainting order to retreat. Washington had had two horses killed and re- 
ceived three bullets through his coat. Being the only mounted officer 
who was not disabled, he drew up the troops still on the field, directed 
their retreat, maintained himself at the rear with great coolness and 
courage, and brought away his wounded general. 

Sixty-four British and American officers and nearly one thousand pri- 
vates were killed or wounded in this battle, while the total French and 
Indian loss was not over sixty. A few prisoners captured by the Indians 
were brought to Pittsburgh and burned at the stake. Four days after the 
fight Braddock died, exclaiming to the last, “Who would have thought 
it!” Despondency seized the English settlers after Braddock’s defeat, 
but two years afterward William Pitt became prime minister, and he 
thrilled the nation with his appeal to protect the colonies against France 
and the savages. 

William Pitt, the great Earl of Chatham, the man for whom our city 
is named, was one of the most indomitable characters in the statesman- 


ship of modern times. Born in November, 1708, he was educated at 
Eton and at Oxford, then traveled in France and Italy, and was elected 
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to Parliament when twenty-seven years old. His early addresses were 
not models either of force or logic, but the fluent speech and many per- 
sonal attractions of the young orator instantly caught the attention of the 
people, who always listened to him with favor; and it was not long be- 
fore his constant participation in public affairs developed the splendid 
talents which he possessed. Wayward and affected in little things, Pitt 
attacked the great problems of government with the bold confidence of 
a master spirit, impressing the clear genius of his leadership upon the 
yearning heart of England in every emergency of peace or war. Too 
great to be consistent, he never hesitated to change his tactics or his opin- 
ion when the occasion developed the utility of another course. Ordinary 
men have been more faithful to asserted principles, but no statesman 
more frequently departed from asserted principles to secure achieve- 
ments which redounded to the honor of the nation. During the thirty 
years in which Pitt exercised the magic spell of his eloquence and power 
over the English Parliament, the stakes for which he contended against 
the world were no less than the dominion of North America and of In- 
dia. In the pursuit of these policies as prime minister he fought Spain and 
subdued her armies. He subsidized the king of Prussia to his interest. He 
destroyed the navy of France and wrested from her the larger part of 
her possessions beyond the seas. Having always a clear conception of the 
remotest aim of national aspiration, he was content to leave the designing 
of operations in detail to the humbler servants of the government, re- 
serving to himself the mighty concentration of his powers upon the gen- 
eral purpose for which the nation was striving. The king trusted him, 
the Commons obeyed him, the people adored him and called him the 
Great Commoner. He was wise, brave, sincere, tolerant, and humane. 
No man could more deserve the honor of having named for him a city 
which was destined to become rich and famous, keeping his memory in 
more enduring fame than does bronze or marble. 

Pitt’s letters inspired the Americans with new hope. He promised to 
send British troops and to supply their own militia with arms, ammuni- 
tion, tents, and provisions at the king’s charge. He sent twelve thousand 
soldiers from England, who were joined to a colonial force aggregat- 
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ing fifty thousand men, the most formidable army yet seen in the New 
World. The plan of campaign embraced three expeditions: the first 
against Louisburg on the island of Cape Breton, the second against Que- 
bec, and the third against Fort Duquesne. General Forbes, born at Dun- 
fermline, Scotland (whence have come others to Pittsburgh), com- 
manded the latter expedition, comprising about seven thousand men. 
The militia from Virginia, North Carolina, and Maryland was led by 
Washington, whose independent spirit led the testy Scotchman, made 
irritable by a malady that was soon to cause his death, to declare that 
Washington’s “Behaviour about the roads, was in no ways like a sol- 
dier.” But we cannot believe that the young Virginian was moved by any 
motive but the public good. In September, 1758, Major James Grant, 
a Highlander, led an advance guard of eight hundred and fifty men to 
within a mile of the fort, to a height still called Grant’s hill, on which the 
courthouse now stands. There, on the fourteenth, he rashly permitted 
himself to be surrounded and attacked by the French and Indians, and 
half of his force were killed or wounded and he himself was taken pri- 
soner. Washington followed soon after and opened a road for the ad- 
vance of the main body under Forbes. Fort Frontenac, on Lake Onta- 
rio, had just been taken by General Amherst, with the result that supplies 
for Fort Duquesne were cut off. When, therefore, De Ligneris, the 
French commandant at Fort Duquesne, learned of the advance of a 
superior force, having no hope of reinforcements, he blew up the fort, set 
fire to the adjacent buildings, and drew his garrison away. 

On Saturday, November 25, 1758, amidst a fierce snowstorm, the 
English took possession of the place, and Colonel John Armstrong, in 
the presence of Forbes and Washington, hauled up the puissant banner 
of Great Britain while cannon boomed and the exulting victors cheered. 
On the next day General Forbes wrote to Governor Denny from 
“Fourt Duquesne, now Pittsbourg.” On this same Sunday the Rev. Mr. 
Beatty, a Presbyterian chaplain, preached a sermon in thanksgiving for 


the superiority of British arms—the first Protestant service in Pittsburgh. 
The French had had a Roman Catholic chaplain, Father Baron, during 
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their occupancy. On the next day Forbes wrote to Pitt with a vision of 
prophecy as follows: 


Pittsbourgh, 27°" Novem‘. 1758. 
Sir, 

I do myself the Honour of acquainting you that it has pleased God to 
crown His Majesty’s Arms with Success over all His Enemies upon the Ohio, 
by my having obliged the Enemy to burn and abandon Fort Du Quesne, 
which they effectuated on the 25‘":, and of which I took possession next day 
the Enemy having made their Escape down the River towards the Missis- 
sippi in their Boats, being abandoned by their Indians, whom | had pre- 
viously engaged to leave them, and who now seem all willing and ready to 
implore His Majesty’s most Gracious Protection. So give me leave to con- 
gratulate you upon this great Event, of having totally expelled the French 
from this prodigious tract of Country, and of having reconciled the various 
tribes of Indians inhabiting it to His Majesty’s Government....I have 
used the freedom of giving your name to Fort Du Quesne, as I hope it was 
in some measure the being actuated by your spirits that now makes us Mast- 
ers of the place.... These dreary deserts will soon be the richest and most 
fertile of any possest by the British in N°. America. I have the honour to be 
with great regard and Esteem Sir, 

Your most obed*. & most hum™ serv‘. 


Jo: Forbes. 


As a place of urgent shelter the English proceeded to build a new fort 
about two hundred yards from the site of Fort Duquesne, which is tra- 
ditionally known as the first Fort Pitt and was probably so called by the 
garrison, although the letters written from there during the next few 
months refer to it as “the camp at Pittsburgh.” This stronghold cut off 
French transportation to the Mississippi by way of the Ohio River, and 
the only remaining route, by way of the Great Lakes, was soon after- 
ward closed by the fall of Fort Niagara. The fall of Quebec, with the 
deaths of the two opposing generals, Montcalm and Wolfe, and the cap- 
ture of Montreal ended the claims of France to sovereignty in the New 
World. 

The new fort being found too small, General Stanwix built a second 
Fort Pitt, much larger and stronger, designed for a garrison of one 
thousand men. The Indians viewed the newcomers with suspicion, but 
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Colonel Henry Bouquet assured them, with diplomatic tergiversation, 
that, “We have not come here to take possession of your country in a 
hostile manner, as the French did when they came among you, but to 
open a large and extensive trade with you and all other nations of In- 
dians to the westward.” A redoubt (the “Blockhouse”’), built by Colo- 
nel Bouquet in 1764, still stands, in a very good state of preservation, 
being cared for by the Daughters of the American Revolution. The pro- 
tection of the garrison naturally attracted a few traders, merchants, and 
pioneers to Pittsburgh, and a permanent population began to grow. 
But the indigenous race continued to resent the extension of white en- 
croachment. In 1763 they formed a secret confederacy under Pontiac, 
the renowned Ottawa chief, who planned a simultaneous attack on all 
the white frontier posts. This uprising was attended by atrocious cruel- 
ties at many of the points attacked, but we may take note here of the 
movement only as it affected Pittsburgh. At the grand council held by 
the tribes, a bundle of sticks had been given to every tribe, each bundle 
containing as many sticks as there were days intervening before the 
deadly assault should begin. One stick was to be drawn from the bundle 
every day until but one remained, which was to signal the outbreak for 
that day. This was the best calendar the barbarian mind could devise. At 
Pittsburgh, a Delaware squaw who was friendly to the whites had steal- 
thily taken out three of the sticks, hoping thus to precipitate the attack on 
Fort Pitt three days in advance of the time appointed. The last stick was 
reached on June 22, 1763, and the Delawares and Shawnee began the 
assault on Fort Pitt in the afternoon. The people of Pittsburgh had taken 
shelter in the fort at the instance of Captain Samuel Ecuyer, the com- 
mandant, and they held out while waiting for reinforcements. Colonel 
Bouquet hurried forward a force of five hundred men, but he was inter- 
cepted at Bushy Run, where a bloody battle was fought. .Bouquet had 
fifty men killed and sixty wounded, but he inflicted a much greater loss 
on his savage foes, gained the fort, and raised the siege. As soon as Bou- 
quet could recruit his command, he moved down the Ohio, attacked the 


Indians, liberated some of their prisoners, and taught the red men to 
respect the power that controlled at Pittsburgh. In 1768 the Indians 
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ceded extensive lands, including Pittsburgh, to the Penns, and civiliza- 
tion was then free to spread westward. In 1774 a land office was opened 
in Pittsburgh by Governor Dunmore, and land warrants were granted 
on payment of two shillings and six pence purchase money, at the rate of 
ten pounds per one hundred acres. 

Washington made his last visit to Pittsburgh in October, 1770, when, 
on his way to the Kanawha River, he stopped here for several days and 
lodged with Samuel Semple, the first innkeeper, whose hostelry stood at 
the corner of Water and Ferry Streets. This house was later known as 
the Virginian Hotel, and for many years it furnished entertainment to 
the early travelers. The building was erected in 1764 by Colonel 
George Morgan. At the time of Washington’s visit the lower story of 
the house was divided into three rooms, two facing on Ferry Street, and 
the third, a large room, on Water Street, and in this latter room was 
placed, in the year of Washington’s stop there, the first billiard table ever 
brought to Pittsburgh. According to Washington’s journal, there were 
in Pittsburgh in 1770 twenty houses situated on Water Street, facing 
the Monongahela River. These were occupied by traders and their fami- 
lies. The population at that time is estimated at 126 men, women, and 
children, besides a garrison consisting of two companies of British troops. 
In October, 1772, Fort Pitt was ordered abandoned. The works about 
Pittsburgh, from first to last, had cost the British Crown some three 
hundred thousand dollars, but the salvage on the stone, brick, and iron 
of the existing redoubts amounted to only two hundred and fifty dollars. 
The blockhouse was repaired and occupied for a time by Dr. John Con- 
nelly, and during the Revolution it was constantly used by American 
troops. 

With the French out of the country, and with William Pitt out of 
office and incapacitated by age, the colonies began to feel the oppression 
of a British policy that British statesmen and British historians today 
most bitterly condemn. America’s opposition to tyranny found its natural 
expression in the battle of Lexington, on April 19, 1775. The fires of 
patriotism leaped through the continent and the little settlement at 
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Pittsburgh was quickly aflame with the national spirit. On May 16 a 
convention was held at Pittsburgh, which resolved that: 


This committee have the highest sense of the spirited behavior of their 
brethren in New England, and do most cordially approve of their opposing 
the invaders of American rights and privileges to the utmost extreme, and 
that each member of this committee, respectively, will animate and encour- 
age their neighborhood to follow the brave example. 


No foreign soldiers were sent over the mountains to Pittsburgh, but a 
more merciless foe, who would attack and harass with remorseless cruel- 
ty, was drawn into the English service, despite the horrified protests of 
some of her wisest statesmen. American treaties with the Indians had no 
force against the allurements of foreign gold, and under this unholy alli- 
ance men were burned at the stake, women were carried away, and 
cabins were destroyed. With the aim of regaining the friendship of the 
Indians, Congress appointed commissioners who met the tribes at Pitts- 
burgh; and Colonel George Morgan, Indian agent, wrote to John 
Hancock on November 8, 1776: 


I have the happiness to inform you that the cloud which threatened to 
break over us is likely to disperse. The Six Nations, with the Muncies, Dela- 
wares, Shawanese and Mohicans who have been assembled here with their 
principal chiefs and warriors, to the number of six hundred and forty-four, 
have given the strongest assurance of their determination, to preserve in- 
violate the peace and neutrality with the United States. 


But these amicable expectations were not realized, for the Indian depre- 
dations continued. General Edward Hand, who came to Pittsburgh as 
commandant the next year, launched two abortive attacks against the 
Indians in the Ohio country and their British backers, and in the summer 
of 1779 Colonel Daniel Brodhead raided and destroyed the Indian 
towns in the upper Allegheny Valley. 

The depreciation of paper currency, or Continental money, had by 
this time brought the serious burden of high prices upon the people. The 
traders, who apparently demanded exorbitant rates for their goods, were 
denounced in public meetings at Pittsburgh as being “now commonly 


known by the disgraceful epithet of speculators, of more malignant na- 
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tures than the save Mingoes in the wilderness.” This hardship grew in 
severity until the finances were put upon a more stable basis. In 1781, 
there was demoralization and mutiny at Fort Pitt, and General William 
Irvine was put in command. His firm hand soon restored the garrison to 
obedience. ‘The close of the war with Great Britain in that year was cele- 
brated by General Irvine by the issue of an order at the fort on Novem- 
ber 6, 1781, requiring all, as a sailor would say, “to splice the main 
brace.” He further directed the commissary to issue “a gill of whiskey 
extraordinary to the non-commissioned officers and privates, upon this 
joyful occasion.” 

The Penn family had purchased the Pittsburgh region from the In- 
dians in 1768, and they would offer none of it for sale until 1783. Up 
to this time they had held the charter to Pennsylvania; but as they had 
maintained a steadfast allegiance to the mother country, the general as- 
sembly annulled their title, except to allow them to retain the ownership 
of various manors throughout the state, embracing half a million acres. 

In 1780, the dispute between Virginia and Pennsylvania for the pos- 
session of Pittsburgh was settled by the award of a joint commission in 
favor of Pennsylvania. In order to relieve the people of Pittsburgh from 
going to Greensburg to the courthouse in their sacred right of suing and 
being sued, the general assembly erected Allegheny County out of parts 
of Westmoreland and Washington Counties on September 24, 1788. 
This county originally comprised, in addition to its present limits, all or 
large parts of what are now Armstrong, Beaver, Butler, Crawford, 
Erie, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, and Warren Counties. The act re- 
quired that the courthouse and jail should be located in Allegheny (just 
across the river from Pittsburgh), but as there was no protection against 
Indians there, an amendment established Pittsburgh as the county seat. 
The first court was held at Fort Pitt, and the next day a ducking stool 
was erected for the district, at “The Point” in the three rivers. A writer 
says that in 1786 Pittsburgh contained thirty-six log houses, one stone 
house, one frame house, and five small stores. Another records that 
the population was almost entirely “Scots and Irish, who live in paltry 
log-houses.” A third says of these log houses: “now and then one had 
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assumed the appearance of neatness and comfort.” The first newspaper, 
the Pittsburgh Gazette, was established on July 29, 1786. A mail route 
to Philadelphia by horseback was started in the same year. On February 
28, 1787, the legislature granted a charter to the Pittsburgh Academy, 
a school that has grown steadily in usefulness and power, as the Western 
University of Pennsylvania, 1819-1908, and then as the appropriately 
named University of Pittsburgh. 

In 1791 the Indians again became vindictive and dangerous, and 
General Arthur St. Clair, with a force of twenty-three hundred men, 
was sent down the river to punish them. Neglecting President Washing- 
ton’s imperative injunction to avoid a surprise, he led his command into 
an ambush and lost half of it in the most disastrous battle with the red- 
skins since the time of Braddock. In the general alarm that ensued, Fort 
Pitt being in a state of decay, a new fort was built in Pittsburgh at Ninth 
and Tenth Streets and Penn Avenue—a stronghold that included bas- 
tions, blockhouses, barracks, etc., and was named Fort Fayette. General 
Anthony Wayne had been selected to command another expedition 
against the savages, and he arrived in Pittsburgh in June, 1792. After 
drilling his troops and making preparations for two years, in the course 
of which he erected several forts in the West, including Fort Defiance 
and Fort Wayne, he fought the Indians and crushed their strength and 
spirit. On his return a lasting peace was made with them, and there were 
no further raids about Pittsburgh. 

The Whiskey Insurrection demands a brief reference. Whiskey seems 
to be a steady concomitant of civilization. In 1791, Congress laid a tax 
on the manufacture of whiskey, to assist in paying the war debt. The 
measure was very unpopular, and its operation was forcibly resisted, par- 
ticularly in southwestern Pennsylvania. There were distilleries on nearly 
every stream emptying into the Monongahela. The time and circum- 
stances made the tax odious. The Revolutionary War had just closed, 
the pioneers were in the midst of great Indian troubles, and money was 
scarce, of low value, and very hard to obtain. The people of the new 
country were unused to the exercise of stringent laws. Distillers who 


paid the tax were assaulted; some of them were tarred and feathered; 
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others were taken into the forest and tied to trees; their houses and barns 
were burned; their property was carried away or destroyed. Several 
thousand insurgents assembled at Braddock’s Field and marched on 
Pittsburgh, where the citizens gave them food and submitted to a reign 
of terror. Then President Washington sent an army of fifteen thousand 
troops against them, and they melted away, as a mob will ever do when 
the strong arm of government smites it without fear or respect. 

It was not long after the close of the Revolutionary War before Pitts- 
burgh was recognized as the natural gateway of the Atlantic seaboard 
to the West and South, and the necessity for an improved system of 
transportation became imperative. The earliest method of transportation 
through the American wilderness required the eastern merchants to for- 
ward their goods in Conestoga wagons to Shippensburg and Chambers- 
burg, Pennsylvania, and Hagerstown, Maryland, and thence to Pitts- 
burgh on pack horses, where they were exchanged for sugar, molasses, 
and similar commodies, which were carried down the rivers, through 
the gulf, and along the coast to Baltimore and Philadelphia. For passen- 
ger travel the stagecoach furnished the most luxurious method then 
known. As early as 1791 the people began to formulate the daring proj- 
ect of constructing a canal system from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, but it 
was several decades before this dream was realized, for the first boat en- 
tered Pittsburgh on November 10, 1829. 

In 1784, the town was laid out and settlers, among whom were many 
Scotch and Irish, came rapidly. The town was made the county seat in 
1791, incorporated as a borough in 1794, and chartered as a city in 
1816. The first city charter vested the more important powers of gov- 
ernment in a common council of fifteen members and a select council of 
nine members. In 1887 a new charter was adopted giving to the mayor 
the power to appoint the heads of departments who were formerly 
elected by the councils. On March 7, 1901, a new charter known as 
“The Ripper,” was adopted, under the operations of which the elected 
mayor (William J. Diehl) was removed from his office, and a new chief 
executive officer (Adam M. Brown) was appointed in his place by the 
governor, under the title of recorder. By an act of April 23, 1903, the 
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title of mayor was restored, and under the changes then made the ap- 
pointing power rests with the mayor, with the consent of the council. 
The following is a list of the chief city executives of Pittsburgh, known as 
mayors except during the period noted above: 


1816-1817 
1817-1825 


Ebenezer Denny 
John Darragh 


1866-1867 
1868 


William S. McCarthy 
James Blackmore 


1825-1828 John M. Snowden 1869-1871 Jared M. Brush 
1828-1830 Magnus M. Murray 1872-1874 James Blackmore 
1830-1831 Matthew B. Lowrie 1875-1877 William C. McCarthy 
1831-1832 Magnus M. Murray 1878-1880 Robert Liddell 
1832-1835 Samuel Pettigrew 1881-1883 Robert W. Lyon 
1836-1838 Jonas R. McClintock 1884-1886 Andrew Fulton 
1839 William Little 1887-1889 William McCallin 
1840 William W. Irwin 1890-1892 Henry I. Gourley 
1841 James Thomson 1893-1895 Bernard McKenna 
1842-1844 Alexander Hay 1896-1898 Henry P. Ford 
1845 William J. Howard 1899-1901 William J. Diehl 
1846 William Kerr 1901 Adam M. Brown 
1847-1848 Gabriel Adams 1901-1902 J. O. Brown 

1849 John Herron 1903-1906 William B. Hays 
1850 Joseph Barker 1906-1909 George W. Guthrie 
1851-1852 John B. Guthrie 1909-1914 William A. Magee 
1853> Robert M. Riddle 1914-1918 Joseph G. Armstrong 
1854-1855 Ferdinand E. Volz 1918-1922 Edward V. Babcock 
1856 William Bingham 1922-1926 William A. Magee 
1857-1859 Henry A. Weaver 1926-1933 Charles F. Kline 
1860-1861 George Wilson 1933 John S. Herron 
1862-1863 Benjamin C. Sawyer 1934-1936 William N. McNair 
1864-1865 James Lowry 1936— Cornelius D. Scully 


A movement to consolidate the cities of Pittsburgh and Allegheny, to- 
gether with some adjacent boroughs, was begun in 1853-54. It failed 
entirely at that time, but in 1867 Lawrenceville, Peebles, Collins, Liber- 
ty, Pitt, and Oakland, all lying between the two rivers, were annexed to 
Pittsburgh, and in 1872, there was a further annexation of a district em- 
bracing twenty-seven square miles south of the Monongahela River. In 
1906 Allegheny was also annexed, and as there was litigation to test the 
validity of the consolidation, the Supreme Court of the United States on 
December 6, 1907, declared in favor of the constitutionality of the act. 
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The first national convention of the Republican party was held in 
Pittsburgh on February 22 and 23, 1856. 

Among the eminent men who visited Pittsburgh in by gone days we 
find record of the following: 


1817 President Monroe 1852 Louis Kossuth 
1825 General Lafayette 1860 Prince of Wales, 


1833 Daniel Webster later King Edward VII 

1842 Charles Dickens 1861 President Lincoln 

1848 Henry Clay 1866 President Johnson, Admiral Farragut, 

1849 President Taylor and General Grant, and Secretaries 
Governor Johnston Seward and Welles 


On April 10, 1845, a great fire destroyed about one-third of the total 
area of the city, including most of the large business houses and factories, 
the bridge over the Monongahela River, the large hotel known as the 
Monongahela House, and several churches—in all about eleven hundred 
buildings. The legislature appropriated fifty thousand dollars for the re- 
lief of the sufferers. 

In 1877, the municipal government, being at the moment incompe- 
tent to preserve the fundamental principles on which it was established, 
permitted a strike of railroad employees to grow without restriction as to 
the observance of law and order until it became an insurrection. Four 
million dollars’ worth of property was destroyed by riot and incendiarism 
in a few hours. When at last outraged authority was properly shifted 
from the supine city chieftains to the indomitable state itself, it became 
necessary, before order could be restored, for troops to fire, with a sacri- 
fice of human life. The Homestead strike and riot of 1892 is another 
unfortunate episode in the industrial life of the city that I have time only 
to mention here. 

The blockhouse of Fort Pitt was built in 1764. The Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania, ever alert to anything of an historical nature, 
has an able committee appointed by its president and is sponsoring the 
restoration of the Point. The National Park Service has approved the 
Point as an historical site that justifies such restoration and this can be 
accomplished only if the next Congress sees its way clear to make an ap- 
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priation for such a restoration. Historically-minded people of western 
Pennsylvania should take it upon themselves to write to their congress- 
men and senators appealing for the support of such an appropriation. 

Yes, we of western Pennsylvania have as fine a heritage as any region 
in this great country of ours where each state is endeavoring to be one 
of the brightest jewels in America’s great crown of glory. One of the 
needs of this hour in this great republic is a return to the homely, vigor- 
ous virtues of the old pioneers and forefathers. We need a great revival 
of Washington’s fervid patriotism. We need to feel as he and our fathers 
felt, that public honor is private honor, that public disgrace is private dis- 
grace, that public failure is private failure, and that public success is pri- 
vate success. We need to feel again, as our forefathers felt, that a life like 
that of Thomas Jefferson, governed absolutely by service of country, 
though it may end in feeble bankruptcy and ruin, is far preferable to a 
life devoted to absorbing millions to be scattered in frivolous enjoyments 
and questionable dissipations. 

In conclusion, let all of us, in whatever lines our lives may lie, in 
whatever sections we may live, crown them with the memories of a glor- 
ious past, thrilled and stirred by the achievements of our great ancestors, 
stirred by the possibilities of a great future. Feeling our responsibility, let 
all of us, with faces towards the future, determine to discharge the great 
responsibility placed on us by our common country, and let each one of 
us resolve to aid this mighty republic to advance along the pathway of 


justice, equality, progress, and Christianity. 
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Benjamin Franklin. By Cart VAN Doren. (New York, Viking Press, 
1938. xxii, 845 p. Portraits.) 
Benjamin Franklin in Scotland and Ireland. By J. BENNETT NOLAN. 


(Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1938. xii, 229 p. 
Maps, illustrations. ) 


Benjamin Franklin’s Own Story; His Autobiography Continued from 
1759 to His Death in 1790, with a Biographical Sketch Drawn from 
His Writings. By NatHan G. Goopman. (Philadelphia, University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1937. vi, 268 p. Portrait.) 

Tuis amazing Dr. Franklin has been called the first civilized American: 
it might be added that he was the archetypal American. He is the classic 
illustration of the local boy who made good, of the man who lifted himself by 
his bootstraps. In his life of eighty-four years he climbed the social ladder, 
made a fortune in business and retired at forty-two, became the first out- 
standing American journalist and propagandist, founded the science of elec- 
tricity, was a successful soldier when such professionals as Braddock failed, 
was a politician of shrewdness and parts, a constitution-maker of permanent 
influence, and a diplomat who gained the French help that won American 
independence and yet remained an American in spite of the pull of courtly 
society. 

Yet Franklin’s interest to us is not necessarily in these accomplishments. 
He is the example par excellence of the choice man makes between art and 
oblivion. Franklin’s life was in many ways filled with trouble and disappoint- 
ment—notably the continual hounding by his political enemies, the lack of 
affinity between him and his wife, and the defection of his son during the 
Revolution 





yet his life was an artistic success. He had little literary imag- 
inativeness to serve as a shield, and aside from Poor Richard’s sayings he was 
a philosopher not so much in the abstract sense as in the eighteenth-century 
sense of being a scientist, yet he seems never to have brooded over his troubles 
nor to have troubled deaf heaven with bootless cries. He succeeded in win- 
ning friends and influencing people because he accepted them without quibble 
as he found them. That was a part of his view of life. Life was a game of 
chess, absorbing, entertaining, and not too serious, in which success was at- 
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tained only by compliance with certain definite rules, He complied cheerfully, 
and posterity has rewarded him by placing him among the half dozen great 
men of his century. 

The idea of supplementing Franklin’s Autobiography is by no means new, 
and probably every American high-school graduate has been exposed to the 
Autobiography, with supplement, in one edition or another. The standard of 
such works for adults is W. C. Bruce’s Benjamin Franklin Self-revealed, and 
it is questionable if Mr. Goodman has improved upon it. It would be stretch- 
ing a point, moreover, to concede with the title that in the work being dis- 
cussed Franklin told the latter part of the story himself; in addition Mr. 
Goodman might be hard put, in some cases, to defend satisfactorily his choice 
of quotations. He has, however, done a workmanlike job with his supplement, 
without much color or inspiration, but with admirable impartiality. These 
criticisms are for the eye of the scholar; in the opinion of this reviewer a new 
treatment of as vital and important a man as Franklin is always in order, and 
therein Mr. Goodman finds abundant justification for his labor. 

This reviewer does not recall having recently read an historical mono- 
graph with as much pleasure as in his reading of Nolan’s Benjamin Franklin 
in Scotland and Ireland. The book is presumably for the use of research stu- 
dents and readers anxious to broaden their acquaintance with Franklin, and 
in fact it is likely to be best appreciated by the reader who possesses some 
general knowledge of Franklin and his times. The author approaches his task 
in a leisurely manner reminiscent of Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the Heb- 
rides. He supplements the scanty accounts left by Franklin with bits drawn 
from dozens of sources and forms a graphic and colorful mosaic picture. The 
result is even more satisfactory to the reviewer than would be a work in which 
Franklin loomed larger; a biographer’s task is to portray the individual against 
the background of his times—to show him revolving with his contemporaries 
around whatever suns were worshipped then, not to show him as a sun around 
which the times revolved, or a sun that occupied a corner quite apart from 
the universe of companion stars and planets. 

In line with this concept of biography it is possible that some readers will 
at first feel some disappointment in Mr. Van Doren’s Benjamin Franklin, for 
it is possible that more allusion to other men and the times would have deep- 
ened and clarified the impression of Franklin. To hackney a stock phrase, the 
work is two-dimensional, while Franklin deserves, more than any other Amer- 
ican, a three-dimensional treatment. This he received at the hands of Bernard 


Fay, and to a lesser extent Parton. 
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Beyond this doubt, which may be based upon the reviewer’s too partial 
regard for Franklin as a vital personality, nothing can be said that is not 
praise. Mr. Van Doren has lived with the Franklin documents for a decade 
and his work shows this to a marked degree. He has dug up new material and 
has reset the old with laudable patience and zeal. His admiration and sym- 
pathy for Franklin have not made him a partisan. In fact there is an almost 
Franklinesque absence of comment, and from this and the simplicity, dis- 
crimination, tolerance, and straightforwardness of the story one gets an im- 
pression that the author must be in many ways like the admirable man he 
portrays. These qualities have made this a biography that is the most satis- 
factory full-length portrait yet given of Franklin, certainly from the point 
of view of the scholar and of the earnest reader, and the prophesy might 
justifiably be made that it will neither be equalled nor surpassed in this gen- 
eration. 


University of Pittsburgh Le.anp D. BaLpwin 


Growth of American Manufacturing Areas (University of Pittsburgh, 
Bureau of Business Research, Monographs, no. 7). By GLEnn E. 
McLaucHiin. (Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, ©1938. xxvii, 358 p. 
Tables, charts.) 


By prodigious and laborious effort, Professor McLaughlin has analyzed a 
mass of statistical data and has produced a real contribution to the industrial 
and social history of the United States in general and of western Pennsyl- 
vania in particular. Making use of the published and unpublished materials 
of the United States Bureau of the Census and of the United States Bureau 
of Mines, he has examined the growth of the thirty-three industrial areas of 
the United States, as defined in 1929. The period studied extends from 
1869 to 1930, with considerable emphasis placed upon the development 
since the industrial census of 1899. 

In Part 1 of the study the author presents the results of a careful examina- 
tion of the statistical records and establishes the “trends” from which he later 
draws his conclusions. Comparative tables and statements show the absolute, 
relative, and proportional changes that are taking place in the whole popula- 
tion, the numbers of gainfully employed workers, and the comparative values 
added by manufacturing, as well as the relation of these phenomena to the 
growth of industry as a whole in each of the thirty-three areas of the United 
States. This alone makes the volume worth while from the point of view of na- 
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tional history. That all analyses have been “pointed toward a more intelligent 
understanding of the Pittsburgh district and toward a clearer appraisal of its 
future prospects” makes the work significant locally. Part 2 deals with the rea- 
sons for the variations in growth among these thirty-three areas. Some of the 
more important topics discussed are: shifts in population and the resultant shift 
in consuming power, changing costs of production, natural advantages such as 
transportation, localization of new industries, consumer preferences, and the 
other causal factors making for regional differences in the rates of industrial 
growth. In these chapters the attention is focused to effect a better understand- 
ing of conditions in southwestern Pennsylvania and to present a prognosis for 
the future. 

The picture presented in this part of the study is far from optimistic. Brief- 
ly, the Pittsburgh area is still largely dependent upon the heavy industries. 
Through the force of many changing factors, their development has been fall- 
ing below the median for the whole nation. Viewed in terms of the relative 
national development of our whole industrial plant, the Pittsburgh area 
reached and passed the zenith sometime between 1918 and 1920, and before 
1929 it was growing less rapidly than any other of the five major iron and 
steel areas. This is reflected by the census of 1930, which showed that only 
three of the sixteen counties of southwestern Pennsylvania increased their pop- 
ulations during the decade by more than the excess of births over deaths. And 
further, Allegheny County reached a maximum population during December, 
1932, and since that time has shown a positive decrease. This trend should 
serve as a significant warning. 

The author has established some very interesting conclusions, foremost of 
which is that the Pittsburgh area has reached its “industrial maturity.” The 
phases of most rapid development were reached and passed several decades ago, 
and the absence of new major industries in proportion “in large part explains 
the marked retardation about 1910.” The record of the past three decades 
shows that new major industries in large numbers are not likely to come to the 
Pittsburgh area in the immediate future. Neither is it probable that manufac- 
turing and construction in the country at large will take the up-turn necessary 
to occasion any unusual revival in the predominantly basic industry of this 
area. 

The value of this study to the business interests of the community is easily 
demonstrated. Many valuable predications may be based on these conclusions. 
For the historian, the work has many additional uses. The data that have been 


gathered and reduced to usable forms are of inestimable value in the study of 
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such social topics as population, unemployment, and occupational distribution. 
In the field of economic history it is even more significant, as the study of this 
development of our national industry is yet far from complete. The study, 
therefore, more than justifies itself to both the progressive business man and 
the professional historian. A word of caution, however, should be inserted for 
the benefit of the lay reader. To produce a volume of this kind with the inter- 
est of the running narrative is not in the nature of this type of work. The 
author of this particular book however has been more than usually successful in 
this respect. 


University of Pittsburgh Tueopore R. ParkER 


Pen Pictures of Early Western Pennsylvania. Edited by Joun W. 
HarpstTer. Maps and illustrations by Harvey CusHMAN. (Pitts- 
burgh, University of Pittsburgh Press, 1938. xv, 337 p.) 

Tuts volume is one of the series of studies growing out of the important 
work done by the historical survey sponsored jointly by the Buhl Foundation, 
the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, and the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Harpster has edited and arranged interesting and pertinent por- 
tions of the journals of soldiers, traders, missionaries, and travelers in the early 
Middle West relating to the settlement and development of western Pennsy]- 
vania. In one account a French soldier describes the construction of Fort Du- 
quesne and tells an absorbing story of life in a frontier outpost; the journal of 
William Trent affords a first-hand account of the siege of Fort Pitt by the In- 
dian confederates under the Ottawa chieftain, Pontiac, in 1763; and the jour- 
nals of Colonel James Smith, Indian captive, and of Robert Orme, aide-de- 
camp of General Braddock, describe the latter’s defeat. These and more than 
thirty other selections render a colorful and accurate picture of this region as 
eyewitnesses saw it from the time of the struggle between the French and 
English for control of the Ohio Valley to 1829. Pittsburgh was then nearly 
half a century old and presented an aspect of “filthy looking houses stretching 
away in rows continuously ahead and enveloped in an atmosphere of smoke and 
soot which blackened everything in sight” (p. 287). 

The University of Pittsburgh Press has set a high mark in the publication of 
Pen Pictures, and the reviewer seldom has the opportunity of claiming so 
many virtues for one book. It is artistic in format, the product of scholarly 
work, and yet should be read as widely by the general reader as by the student 
of the period, who may be led through these selections to the full text of the 
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original writings. Besides an adequate index, there is a “Selective Biblio- 
graphy of Travel and Description in Western Pennsylvania” comprising some 
170 items most of which are available in the libraries of Pittsburgh. There are 
a few slips in editing and typography of which such a volume without careful 
work may have had many more. 
Wituiam D, Overman 
The Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society 


Guidebook to Historic Places in Western Pennsylvania. Compiled by 
the WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HisroricaL Survey. (Pittsburgh, 
University of Pittsburgh Press, «1938. ix, 186 p. Map.) 

Tuis guidebook is an interesting contribution to the literature dealing with 
the history of western Pennsylvania. The book is one of a series written under 
the direction of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey and sponsored by 
the Buhl Foundation, the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, and the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

The plan is to name and give the location of the more important historical 
sites, and the principal facts associated with them, of the twenty-seven coun- 
ties of western Pennsylvania. For example, under Allegheny County there are 
listed such places as the site of the Bates-Stewart duel, the Allegheny Arsenal, 
the First Presbyterian Church, the Civil War fortifications, Lafayette Hall, 
the Monongahela House, and, of course, Fort Duquesne, Fort Pitt, the Block 
House, and Fort Fayette. 

There is also a very clear and distinct map, with the old roads and highways 
well marked, together with a bibliography and a complete index. The book 
will be very useful to the historian, and also to the traveler who has an interest 
in the country over which he travels. 

The list of interesting and historical places is fairly complete, and no impor- 
tant place seems to have been omitted. One of the best features of this book 
is the chapter on “The Travelways.” Braddock’s Road, the Catawaba Trail, 
the Forbes Road, the Frankstown Path, the Glade Road, the National, or 
Cumberland, Road, and Nemacolin’s Trail are all listed and their routes de- 
scribed, together with brief sketches. There is also an account of the different 
canals, such as the Beaver and Lake Erie Canal and the Pennsylvania Canal. 

The civilization of western Pennsylvania, in its best and most enduring fea- 
tures, grew up around the frontier churches. Perhaps more of these were in 
Washington County than in any other county, and the list of these churches 


given in the chapter on that county forms a useful guide. 
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Here indeed is sultum in parvo. The book is a distinct contribution to the 
literature of our early history in the country west of the mountains. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania CiarENcE Epwarp Macartney 


Meadville: Its Past and Present. Sesqui-Centennial Edition of the Trib- 
une-Republican. (Meadville, Pennsylvania, Tribune Publishing 
Company, May 12, 1938. 280 p. Illustrations.) 


In French Creek Valley. By JouHN Earte Reyno ips. (Meadville, 
Crawford County Historical Society, 1938. 352 p. Illustrations, 
maps. ) 


? is the sub- 


ject of two recent additions to library shelves fast filling, these days, with 


MeapviL_e, “a cultural oasis in northernwestern Pennsylvania,’ 


works of western Pennsylvania history and lore—political, social, economic, 
and cultural. 

The anniversary edition of the Tridune-Repudlican, marking Meadville’s 
one hundred fiftieth year, leaves little to be desired in variety of subject mate- 
rial. Historical background, industry, transportation, trade, politics, labor, reli- 
gion, professional and business life, and “miscellaneous” information are of- 
fered for the benefit of the historian or casual reader. The untutored geneal- 
ogical research worker, seeking a great-grandfather of Revolutionary or War- 
of-1812 fame, will delight in the detailed chronicles of Crawford County pio- 
neers and their descendants. The casual reader, leafing through this folio-size 
volume will find innumerable well-written items to catch and hold his atten- 
tion. He may, for instance, have speculated as to the origin of the Hookless 


> 


Fastener, commonly known as the “zipper,” on his tobacco pouch, golf bag, 


clothing, or countless other articles in daily use. In an article as interesting as 


it is instructive he will find an account of “its development as Meadville’s no. 


> 


1 industry, leader in world trade,” a “saga of determination.” And the histo- 
rian, be he dilettante or scholar, will find material of merit and value. To the 
reference librarian, however, the work is of greatest value. A single source such 
as this relieves much of the pressure of “hurry-up” calls, and a detailed index 
still further enhances its usefulness. 

Treating of the same subject and drawing on some of the same material, but 
in a different vein, is /n French Creek Valley, by John Earle Reynolds, a de- 
scendant of a pioneer Meadville family and president of the Crawford County 
Historical Society. The author had at his command the Reynolds Collection, a 
wealth of manuscript material that John Reynolds the pioneer, and his de- 
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scendants after him, collected. Beginning with George Washington’s oft- 
chronicled journey to the French Fort Le Beeuf, the author carries the reader 
through the early settlement of Meadville, its prominent settlers, the activities 
of the Holland Land Company, pioneer farm life, and town development and 
progress. Extensive excerpts from contemporary diaries and memoirs has mate- 
rially increased the work’s historical value. Chapter seven, for example, is de- 
voted entirely to the “Reminiscences” of John Reynolds, who came to Mead- 
ville in 1805. He depicts with realism the life of the pioneer farmer and his 
wife. Once again are recalled the rude plowshare, the sickle and scythe, the 
tinder box and spinning wheel. Pleasant hours spent at relaxation and social 
intercourse enliven this brief account. Jz French Creek Valley, though not 
without defects of organization, is a distinct contribution to “western Pennsyl- 


vania.” 


Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania Frank B. Sessa 


Our Fathers Have Told Us: The Story of the Founding of Methodism 
in Western Pennsylvania. By JAcop Simpson Payton. (Cincinnati, 
The Ruter Press, 1938. 141 p.) 

Tuis little book is a history of the coming of Methodism to western Penn- 
sylvania and of its development within the territory of the Pittsburgh region 
up until 1800. 

The volume is appropriately dedicated to the memory of William Francis 
Conner, who, through a long life of eminence in Pittsburgh Conference 
Methodism, was always interested in preserving the record of the historic past. 
The author is the greatest living authority on the story of Methodism in the 
territory with which this volume deals. Through the years he has collected a 
large personal library touching Methodist history in general, and western 
Pennsylvania Methodist history in particular. The wealth of his general read- 
ing and information in this field gives breadth of scope and intimacy of detail 
to the story as told here. 

The occasion for this volume is described in an introduction written by 
Adna Wright Leonard, resident bishop of the Pittsburgh Area of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. From July 22 to July 25, 1788, American Method- 
ism’s heroic pioneer bishop, Francis Asbury, held the first Methodist Confer- 
ence of this transmontane region at Uniontown. The sesquicentennial of that 
event was celebrated at the annual session of the Pittsburgh Conference, also 


held at Uniontown, from September 27 to October 2, 1938. This volume was 
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published under the direction of a sesquicentennial committee, as a phase of 
this anniversary celebration. 

The book is well bound, has the above-noted introduction, a foreword by 
the author, ten chapters of text, numerous footnote documentations, and a 
well-arranged index. It lists briefly the coming of the various Protestant com- 
munions to western Pennsylvania between the French and Indian and the 
Revolutionary wars. The obscure origins of the first Methodist societies in 
“The Redstone Country” from 1772 until 1784 are noted. With the appoint- 
ment of two Methodist itinerants to the Redstone Circuit in 1784, the official 
story of Methodism begins. Most of the book is devoted to naming the preach- 
ers appointed from year to year until 1800; to outlining something of the 
Circuits that they rode; to giving information concerning the early preach- 
ers; and to showing how, by diligent witnessing on the part of the Methodists, 
preachers and people, Methodism expanded in the region under consideration. 

Considerable space is given to events and items of special importance, such 
as the travels of Bishop Francis Asbury through western Pennsylvania, and the 
four Conferences that he held in Uniontown; the significance of Uniontown 
as the headquarters of early western Pennsylvania Methodism, and the found- 
ing there of the Union School, later Madison College; the Valentine Cook— 
Jamison debate near Greensburg; and the leadership of John Wrenshall in the 
establishment of Methodism in Pittsburgh. For this last subject, hitherto un- 
published material derived from the manuscript journal of John Wrenshall 
was used. 

This work is a significant contribution to the preserving of the early reli- 
gious history of western Pennsylvania. The limitations of time placed upon the 
author prevented sufficient research to outline with clarity two important 
phases of the story of early Methodism in the Pittsburgh region. The first of 
these is the story of the beginnings from 1772 until the sending of the first 
itinerants in 1784. The second is the definite naming of all of the present 
western Pennsylvania Methodist churches that have their origins before 1800. 
This last task is a matter of greater difficulty for the Methodist historian than 
for the historian of any other communion. The Methodist Circuits were exten- 
sive and shifted from year to year. The statistics and appointments are listed 
for the Circuits as a whole. Only intensive research into the history of local 
churches can provide the answer as to the time and circumstances of their 
founding. 

It is hoped that this volume may be the first step toward the publishing of 
a more complete history of Methodism in western Pennsylvania. Such a history 
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will trace the process by which the 523 Methodists reported on the Redstone 
Circuit in 1786 have grown to the present number of more than 130,000 
members of the Methodist Church in the Pittsburgh Conference territory. 
That complete story will tell of the growth from 1800, where this story ends, 
until 1825 when the Pittsburgh Conference was formed; it will tell how three 
other great Conferences have been mothered by Pittsburgh Conference Meth- 
odism; and it will permanently record numerous matters the significance of 


which merit a better fate than historic oblivion. 


Trafford, Pennsylvania Watuace Guy SMELTZER 


The Monongahela: The River and Its Region. By RicHarp T. 
Wiuey, Litt.D., Author of “Sim Greene and Tom the Tinker’s 
Men,” “The Whisky Insurrection,” “Early Western Pennsyl- 
vania,” “Elizabeth and Her Neighbors,” etc. ([Butler, Pa., The 
Ziegler Company, 1937.] 257 p. Illustration.) 


The Allegheny River. By Mrs. S. Kussarr, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Burgum Printing Company, 1938. 342 p. Maps, illus- 
trations. ) 


Tuese books have even more in common than the obvious fact that each 
traces and enlarges upon the influence of an outstanding factor in the open- 
ing up, development, and later history of the trans-Allegheny region. Neither 
of the authors is a professional historian, though each has previously made 
useful contributions to the published records of western Pennsylvania his- 
tory and lore, and with each, his or her present work has been largely a labor 
of love. Each necessarily repeats some of the oft told stories of the beginnings 
of human occupation of the region about the headwaters of the Ohio, but both 
—with variable success, perhaps, in respect of logic, balance, and definitiveness 
of treatment—have presented new syntheses of useful data about the special 
aspects and the more recent phases of the rivers’ histories. Each draws upon 
primary as well as secondary sources, including, among the former, contem- 
porary newspapers, directories, yearbooks, and government reports. 

Dr. Wiley needs no introduction as the leading lay historian of the Mon- 
ongahela Valley, where he has spent most of his four-score years, with eyes 
constantly open for light on the region’s past, present, and future, and with 


the production of the present volume in view for a quarter of a century. He 


has succeeded admirably is his avowed purpose of presenting an interesting and 
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authentic, but not critical or heavily documented, account of the valley’s his- 
tory, though one may question an occasional statement of fact such as his refer- 
ence to the first attempt at a fortification at the Forks of the Ohio as “Fort 
Trent” (p. 31) rather than Fort Prince George. The story opens with an 
excelient description of the Monongahela country, including an impressive 
list of the characteristics that have made and still make it notable, followed by 
accounts of the earliest visitors, the beginnings of settlement, the appearance 
of roads, ferries, and bridges, and the valley as the scene of events of the 
French and Indian War, the Revolution, the Pennsylvania-Virginia bound- 
ary controversy, and the Whiskey Insurrection. About half of the book is quite 
properly devoted to chapters on boat-building, the successive eras of the flat- 
boat, keelboat, and steamboat, and on the production and shipment of the prin- 
cipal bulk products of the valley, coal and coke. Interspersed among the chap- 
ters are “close-ups” of life along the river, in the form of “Random Notes and 
Anecdotes,” and the whole concludes with a chapter on “The River in Story 
and Song.” 

The Allegheny River by Mrs. Kussart—daughter of a former river steam- 
boat captain and owner, and historian of the Allegheny River Improvement 
Association—is also the product of years of research. The result is an excep- 
tionally detailed account of the river—its physiography, its early history, its 
boatmen, its uses, and its development for navigation and flood-contro] pur- 
poses. Accounts of the commerce borne by it and of the industries it has 
spawned or served naturally loom large—accounts of the building and evolu- 
tion of river craft and of the manufacture or extraction and shipment of salt, 
iron, lumber, oil, sand and gravel, and aluminum. Two maps of the region,” 
done by United States engineers of the Pittsburgh district, pictures of river 
craft, lists, and statistics add to the interest and usefulness of the work, but un- 
fortunately it lacks an index. F. PF. 


Moccasins in the Wilderness. By ExvizaperH HawtTHorn Buck. 
(Philadelphia, The Penn Publishing Company, 1938. 238 p. Illus- 
trations. ) 

“Hello, the Boat!”. By PHytuis CrRaAwForp. (New York, Henry 
Holt and Company, Inc., 1938. 227 p. Illustrations.) 


THeEsE books are of the kind that enthusiastic grownups write for children, 


with the result that grownups often enjoy them more than children. Their 
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romantic quality is one of background rather than plot. Both suffer from an 
uneven dialogue that is most apparent when the authors are striving to impress 
on their readers the veritableness and oftentimes the actual historical existence 
of their characters. Both books are conscientiously accurate, the results of care- 
ful research and writing. The Doak family of “Hello, the Boat!” is almost too 
ideal a group, especially for the early nineteenth century: three thousand dol- 
lars would have been more of a fortune in those days than Miss Crawford 
seems to consider it, and certainly the loss of such a sum would have caused 
more anger and heartbreak than calm Mother and Father Doak suffered. 

In 1778 Mary and Angus McKenna lived with their parents and small 
brother in a log cabin near the Kiskiminetas River. Then their father went east 
to serve in the Continental Army, and Indian raiders carried off their mother 
and brother. This in outline is the story of Moccasins in the Wilderness. 
Adults are likely to consider the tale too slight, too improbable, but young peo- 
ple should find it, not thrilling perhaps, but interesting and full of stimulating 
suggestions. An imaginative lad and his friends will acquire valuable material 
for staging a successful Indian raid, for escaping detection by the enemy, for 
scouting, for hunting, for trail blazing; and their sisters will be able to aid and 
abet such activities with pioneer housekeeping. Mrs. Buck explains just how 
Mary and Angus contrived to walk through the grass without leaving a trail, 
how they could tell from the hoofprints when the soldiers had gone by, how 
they dried bits of apple for winter eating, why they knew the Indian raiders 
wouldn’t attack during the winter. Important bits of homely information over- 
looked by less sympathetic story-tellers are included: the McKenna’s dog knows 
better than to bark at strange things—he discreetly bristles; when frontier 
boys and girls grow too big for their stockings, the toes are unraveled and 
new feet are knitted; when the minister ignores the Indians to conduct a 
church service, the practical Presbyterian pioneer excuses himself to fight. 

“Hello, the Boat!” is concerned with the journey of the three Doak chil- 
dren and their parents down the Ohio River from Pittsburgh to Cincinnati 
aboard a storeboat in 1817. Accurate and intelligible descriptions of their own 
and the other boats that were to be found on the river, simple but vivid pic- 
tures of Pittsburgh and the river towns on the way to Cincinnati create a 
frontier atmosphere for Mike Fink’s exploits and Captain Henry Shreve’s 
steamboats. The Widow Clarke who at sixty traveled alone on a horse from 
Steubenville to Philadelphia with only her umbrella for protection, and the 


hardy immigrants who were driving their cattle from Baltimore to northern 
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Indiana and didn’t object to sleeping twenty in a room at the tavern are skill- 
fully delineated ordinary people whose activities are as romantic to today’s 
young readers as were the river captains to the young Doaks. The most de- 
lightful passages in the book are the flavorful conversations of Old Pappy, who 
knew every keelboatman on the Ohio. River-minded boys will find helpful 
and thoroughly enjoyable Father Doak’s impractical way of teaching his family 
to navigate with a bed and mops and brooms. And young readers will take to 
their hearts a nineteenth-century expression of surprise used by the Doaks— 
“Mulligrubs!” 

“Hello, the Boat!” won a national prize, the Julia Ellsworth Ford Founda- 
tion award for children’s literature. The book is cleanly printed on good pa- 
per, it is vigorously illustrated with crayon sketches that fill the pages, an 
attractive endpaper map has been utilized, and the book is bound in a deco- 
rative linen cloth. The pictorial dust jacket is suitable and inviting. Moc- 
casins in the Wilderness, on the other hand, is unimaginatively printed and 
bound. Given the tasteful clothes of the former, this reviewer feels it would 
have been even more deserving of an award. 


University of Pittsburgh Press Mary Jo Hauser 








HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


The society opened its 1938-39 season with a meeting on October 25. 
The Reverend Milton M. Allison of Pittsburgh, treasurer and field agent of 
Knoxville College, Tennessee, presented a paper on “Iffly—Ghost Town,” a 
little Irish settlement in Collier Township, Allegheny County, in the days 
of railroad-building before the Civil War, and Dr. Russell J. Ferguson of 
the University of Pittsburgh followed with an address on “The Political 


Career of United States Senator James Ross.” 


Special exhibits arranged for 
the occasion included Ross papers and a portrait of the senator that has since 


been presented to the society, as related below. 


At the October meeting Mr. Gregg L. Neel, who had been asked by Presi- 
dent Fisher to raise the considerable sum needed to carry the society through 
the current fiscal year, reported that some seventy-five members and friends 
had responded to his appeal, in amounts ranging from one to one thousand 
dollars, and that further contributions (some of which have since been re- 
ceived) would doubtless make up the full amount eventually, At the same 
meeting Mr. Frank C. Harper, chairman of the Point Park Committee, re- 
ported progress, and it was stated on behalf of Mr. William M. Duff, chair- 
man of the McKees Rocks Mound Committee, that the latter had met and 
taken steps toward securing the preservation of the remains of the Indian 


mound in question. 


On June 8 the director discussed briefly “Some Values in the Preservation 
of Historical Sites,” as part of one of a series of Albert Gallatin—Friendship 
Hill programs broadcasted by radio station KDKA; on September 18 he 
contributed similarly to a program offered over the same station in celebra- 
tion of “French Day” as part of Allegheny County’s sesquicentennial ob- 
servances; and on October 29, at the annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
} 


Historical Association in Williamsport, he lead a panel discussion of che sub- 


ject of historical societies’ coéperation with other organizations. 


The society’s move for the preservation and perhaps the custody of certain 
noncurrent city archives, reported in these pages in December, 1937 (ate, 
20: 299), has borne fruit in the transfer to its custody of the mass of records 
described below under “Additions to Collections.” With the fullest codpera- 


tion of the city officials concerned, representatives of the society examined all 
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the records weeded out from a certain congested city-hall basement store- 
room; offered asylum for certain series that the city had use but too little 
room for; and assured themselves that there was nothing of conceivable his- 
torical or administrative value among the materials due for destruction. For 
the opportunity thus afforded, for the erection of the necessary shelving in 
the society’s building, and for much of the work of transfer and installation of 
the bulky records there, the society is indebted to an historically-minded 


mayor and his codperative department heads. 


Mr. John W. Harpster, curator of the society’s museum, has accepted a 
position as instructor in history and sociology at the Erie Center of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and his former duties have been assigned to Mr. Frank 


B. Sessa, who serves provisionally as both librarian and curator, 


Elected to active membership in the society at the October meeting were: 
Mr. James O. Carr, Dr. Stanton C. Crawford, Dr. Ogden M. Edwards, Jr., 
Mrs. W. H. R. Hilliard, Miss Martha A. Jamison, Mrs. Agnes L. Starrett, 
and Mr. A. P. Weitzel, all of Pittsburgh; and Wade T. Kline, Esq., of 
Greensburg. Dr. Edwards and Miss Jamison were enrolled as contributing 
members, Mr. Weitzel as a sustaining member, and the others as annual 


members. 


Members lost by death, since the last report made here, include: Mr. 
Francis J. Le Moyne, Mr. James H. Lockhart, Miss Emilie McCreery, Hon. 
James R. Macfarlane, Hon. William A. Magee, Eugene S. Reilly, Mr. 
George E. Shaw, and Mr. A. Leo Weil, all of Pittsburgh; Mr. Joseph T. 
Miller of Edgewood; Mr. Howard E. Bidwell of Pasadena, California; Dr. 
Elizabeth B. Demarest of Norfolk, Connecticut; and Mr. T. Lyttleton Lyon 
of Ithaca, New York. 


The Westmoreland-Fayette branch of the society celebrated its tenth an- 
niversary, as well as the centennial of the occupation of the Overholt home- 
stead, now the branch’s headquarters, at its annual meeting on June 18. Mr. 
Sylvester K. Stevens, historian of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, 
addressed the gathering; the Reverend Wallace G. Smeltzer of Trafford pre- 
sented a paper on “Methodism in Western Pennsylvania”; and Miss Sarah 
Horner sang a number of songs, accompanied by Mrs. Charlotte Tattersoll. 
The Reverend Dr. William B. Hindman of Uniontown was elected president 
for the ensuing year. 


The branch continues to publish and distribute inexpensive reproductions 


of interesting historical pictures, maps, and documents, each accompanied by 
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a mimeographed explanation of its significance. Among the latest issues are 
reproductions of a portrayal of the “Surrender of Fort Necessity, July 4, 
1754, by David Shriver Stewart; a sketch-map of the site of that fort made 
in 1816 by Freeman Lewis, whose granddaughter, Miss Margaret Lewis of 
Uniontown, owns the original; and a map of Braddock’s Road made by Dr. 
John K. Lacock in 1912, accompanied by a brief review of the history of 
the road by Mr. O. Ray Martz, who collaborated with Professor Lacock in 
tracing the old road and its camp sites. On the same sheet with the sketch- 
map of Fort Necessity are exterior and interior views of Historical House, 
or the old Overholt homestead, and of the near-by spring house, the birth- 
place of Henry Clay Frick. 


ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 


A large framed oil portrait of James Ross, the first United States Senator 
from western Pennsylvania, has been purchased for the society by a member 
who modestly wishes his name withheld. The portrait, done from life by a 
native Pittsburgher, James Reid Lambdin, noted American painter, has long 
been a prized possession of the Denny and O’Hara families. It is expected 
that a reproduction of the portrait, together with Dr. Ferguson’s account of 


Senator Ross’s political career, will appear in a later issue of this magazine. 


The city of Pittsburgh has intrusted to the keeping of the society over 
fifteen hundred folio-size volumes of original assessment or valuation records, 
containing the names and occupations of all owners of city property and de- 
scriptions and valuations of their holdings, for the years from 1872 to 1901. 
At the same time the society was permitted to preserve on its own account 
certain materials that the city was quite properly about to dispose of but that 
would be useful additions to the society’s library and archives. Included 
among the latter outright acquisitions are correspondence, police dockets, 
samples of miscellaneous record forms that would be useless in the mass, and 
sets or occasional numbers of publications such as Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
plat books, city directories, street lists of registered voters, and the old annual 


Municipal Record of proceedings of the select and common councils. 


Two noteworthy additions have been made to the Methodist Collection 
deposited with the society by the Historical Society of the Pittsburgh Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. One is a five-volume manu- 
script autobiography of John Wrenshall, the founder of Methodism in Pitts- 


burgh; the other, a group of over a hundred books relating to Methodism and 
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its leaders from the library of the late Dr. William F. Conner of Pittsburgh. 
The Wrenshall autobiography is replete with comments on Pittsburgh Meth- 
odism in the years between 1796 and 1817, and it has had an interesting 
history itself: once the property of Wrenshall’s granddaughter, Mrs. Ulysses 
S. Grant, the manuscript was given by her to Dr. F. S. DeHass of Martins 
Ferry, Ohio, who turned it over to the Pittsburgh Conference historical so- 
ciety shortly before his death. 

A tracing of Stobo’s plan of Fort Duquesne, 1754, found among papers of 
Danie] Agnew, former chief justice of the state supreme court, has been pre- 
sented by his granddaughters, the Misses Mary V. and Lucie H. Brown of 
Beaver, Justice Agnew was the author of important books and pamphlets on 
local and regional history, and he was a frequent speaker at meetings of this 


society in the 1890’s. 


Dr. Richard T. Wiley of Elizabeth has presented the following original 
documents relating to the early history of his community: a letter written by 
Isaac Harris of Pittsburgh to Samuel Walker of Elizabeth in 1818, and a bill 
of goods sold by Harris to Walker in 1822; a list of voters and other papers 
relating to a township election in 1820; a township assessment book of 1827; 
a petition addressed to the borough council for the purchase of a fire engine, 
1838; and a petition concerning the town market, about 1845. 

The society is indebted to Mr. George S. Wisecarver, district supervisor 
for southwestern Pennsylvania of the WPA Historical Records Survey, for a 
number of valued additions to its files. Two of the items are carbons con- 
siderately taken off for the society in the course of the survey’s work of com- 
piling and transcribing lists and documents for its own purposes: one, a list 
of the extensive holdings, both printed and manuscript, acquired by the Pitts- 
burgh-Xenia Theological Seminary in its capacity as the official depository of 
historical records of the United Presbyterian Church; the other, a 27-page 
account of “Quakers of Fayette County” by Mrs. Sara M. Gourley of Union- 
town. A third item, the personal gift of Mr. Wisecarver, who in private life 
is a collector of and dealer in antiques, is a large and detailed map of the 
Connellsville Coal and Coke Region, from Latrobe, Westmoréland County, 
Pa., to Fairchance, Fayette County, Pa., published by John H. Campbell & 
Co. in 1883. 

To the extensive body of transcripts of southwestern Pennsylvania records 
that is filed among the society’s collections under his name, Mr. Jesse Coldren 
of Brownsville has added a typewritten copy of the published minutes of the 
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“Sixth Annual Session of the Ten Mile Baptist Association, Held with the 
Beulah Baptist Church, Greene County, Pa., September roth, 11th, and 
12th, 1864.” 


Mr. Harrison O. Phillips has presented the commission, dated July 5> 
1866, whereby Dr. Joseph A. Phillips, who had served as surgeon of the 
Thirty-eighth Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteers, was made a lieutenant 
colonel by brevet “for faithful and meritorious services during the War.” 


Miss Louisa Miller of Blairsville has had copies made—for the Blairsville 
Public Library, this society, and herself—of an unfinished “History of In- 
diana County” that was published in the Indiana Register, the only known 
file of which is in the Blairsville library. The history was written and pub- 
lished serially, beginning in February, 1859, by Jonathan Row, the editor 
of the Register, and though his sickness and death prevented completion of 
the series, the sixteen installments that did appear covered much of the his- 
tory of the county and supplied much of the data since published by others 
in book form. 


G. M. Hopkins’ five-volume Aélas of the City of Pittsburgh (Philadelphia, 
1889—90) and his two-volume Aflas of the City of Allegheny (Philadelphia, 
1890-91) have been received as gifts from Mr. H. A. Phillips. 


A collection of sixty-nine issues of almanacs published in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland since 1864 has been presented by Miss L. Esther Geist. Included 
are one or more each of the Farmers’, Comic, United States, Home, House- 
keeper’s, Hoofland’s Medical, Agricultural, and Hagers-Town Town and 
Country almanacs. 


From Mrs. Harmar D. Denny the society has received a copy of the 
American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge for the Year 1834, 
specially rebound for presentation here; Rosecrans’ Campaign with the Four- 
teenth Army Corps, by “W. D. B.” (Cincinnati, 1863); and a photograph 
of a daguerreotype of George Murray, born in Pittsburgh on March 17, 


1762, and allegedly the first white child born there. 


Other additions to the library include: Smull’s Legislative Handbook 
(Harrisburg, 1871), the gift of Lee C. Beatty, Esq.; Dr. George W. F. 
Birch’s volume on Claysville, entitled Our Church and Our Village (New 
York, 1899), from Mr. Robert J. Gibson of the Presbyterian Book Store; 
From These Hills (1938), a collection of works of present-day Pittsburgh 
poets compiled by Shirley Hershmann, presented by the publisher, Mary S. 
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Powell of Pittsburgh; and The Pittsburgh Municipal Digest, 1938, or Digest 
of the General Ordinances and Laws of the City of Pittsburgh to March 1, 
1938, from the compiler and editor, Hiram Schock, Esq. 

Among newspapers and newspaper clippings presented by Mrs. John 
Prichard of Glenside are a number of issues of the Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, 
1863-66, which fill gaps in the society’s file of that publication. 


A pen-and-ink “Sketch of a Scene on Oil Creek in 1810,” by J. Frank 
Waldo, and autographs and other mementos of Admiral George Dewey are 
among recent gifts of Mr. Thomas Mellon II. 


The shovel used in 1912 to remove the first dirt from the “Hump” in 
Pittsburgh, and since preserved in the society’s museum, was brought into 
action again on April 14, 1938, as one of the two shovels used to break 
ground for the Buhl Planetarium, and it has been appropriately inscribed by 
the city for the latter occasion through the medium of the Honorable Robert 
Garland. 


A glass-encased scale-model of Independence Hall, Philadelphia, in red 
and white—one of those made by the Museum Extension Division of the 
Works Progress Administration—has been presented to the society by the 
Chamber of Commerce through its president, Mr. Frank L. Duggan. 


A mattock used by his father in throwing up earthworks at the time of the 
supposedly threatened rebel attack on Pittsburgh, in June, 1863, has been 
presented by Mr. John Grounds, Jr. 


Other recent additions to the museum collections include: a cornsheller 
from Washington’s Mill at Perryopolis, presented by Dr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Lewis; a certificate of the Fort Fayette Patriotic Association, 1898, the gift 
of Miss Edna Schlegel; a mustache cup used in the 1870’s, from Miss L. 
Esther Geist; an elaborately embroidered pair of shoes from the first lot sold 
by the now defunct McCreery & Company, from Mrs. Mary O. Giegerich; 
a druggist’s bottle and a pair of early nineteenth-century spectacles, from Mr. 
Paul G. Urquhart; a frayed but welcome copy of the rare Currier lithograph 
of the Great Fire of 1845, from Ferd H. Phillips, Esq.; and photographs of 
two scenes along Duquesne Way during the flood of 1884, from Miss Eleanor 
E. Hamilton of Philadelphia. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


The 175th anniversary of the Battle of Bushy Run was signally celebrated 
at the battle site on August 6 by a large gathering assembled under the aus- 
pices of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies and the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Commission. The principal speakers were State Senator C. 
Hale Sipe of Freeport and Dr. E. Douglas Branch of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

In this decade of tercentenary, bicentennial, and sesquicentennial celebra- 
tions and world fairs fell the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Alle- 
gheny County’s corporate existence, on September 24, 1938. Commissioners 
John J. Kane, George Rankin, Jr., and John S. Herron by proclamation 
called upon the citizenry “‘to pay tribute to the founders and to the name and 
fame of the County of Allegheny.” Through their individual efforts and 
those of able committees an ambitious program of anniversary observances was 
carried to a successful conclusion. From September 2 until charter day, Sep- 
tember 24, residents of the county and visitors witnessed a series of events 
beginning with an historical parade, exhibiting Douglas (Wrong-way) Corri- 
gan as a main attraction, boat races, an “aqua ballet,” Judge M. A. Mus- 


manno’s war drama, “‘Last Full Measure,” 


and the historical pageant “West- 

ern Gateway,” produced by WPA and NYA workers. The annual county 

fair, more extensive than before, was held in conjunction with the celebra- 
,’ d 


he official efforts of the commissioners, communities, busi- 


tion. Aside from t 
ness organizations, and private individuals gave of their money and time to 
make the sesquicentennial a success. Many store windows along the appro- 
priately decorated thoroughfares of county municipalities exhibited historical 


‘ 


objects and scenes, and on charter day seventy floats participated in a “parade 
of progress” that had as a high point the re-dedication of the courthouse. To 
present a perspective of one hundred and fifty years of development and 
perpetuate the memory of the celebration the county Sesquicentennial Com- 
mittee published Allegheny County, a Sesqui-Centennial Review, edited by 
George FE. Kelly, fuller notice of which will be taken in a later issue of this 


magazine. 


The 1938 annual session of the Pittsburgh Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was devoted in large measure to a celebration of the 150th 


anniversary of the first such conference held in this region west of the Alle- 
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ghenies. Features of the session were: the issuance of Dr. Jacob S, Payton’s 
Our Fathers Have Told Us, the story of the founding of Methodism in west- 
ern Pennsylvania reviewed above; and a banquet, an exhibit, and a pilgrim- 
age—all stressing the historical theme. The conference historical society, 
through its historian, the Reverend Wallace G. Smeltzer, and others, has 
accumulated a considerable collection of Methodist materials, some of which, 
as related above, have been deposited with the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, official custodian of the Methodist Collection. 


The acquisition by the Darlington Memorial Library of the University of 
Pittsburgh, through the Buhl Foundation, of a valuable collection of Amer- 
icana from the library of the late Joseph B. Shea of Pittsburgh has not been 
hitherto reported in this magazine. The collection forms an important addi- 


tion to the materials on western Pennsylvania available at the library. 


The May issue of Greater Pittsburgh contains a brief article on Friendship 
Hill; in the June issue is a letter from Robert W. McKnight concerning “La 
Salle Discoverer of the Ohio”; and in the August issue is a sketch of the his- 
tory of Allegheny County from 1788 to the present. The usual monthly in- 
dexes of business activity in the region appear in the issues from April 
through September. 


By authority of the mayor and the city council of Pittsburgh, Assistant City 
Solicitor Hiram Schock has compiled, edited, and published a Digest of the 
General Ordinances and Laws of the City of Pittsburgh to March 1, 1938, 
or, as the backbone has it, The Pittsburgh Municipal Digest, 1938. The 
preparation of this monumental work of some two thousand pages took seven 
years and involved, among other things, an examination of all ordinances 
and statutes affecting the city from its incorporation as such, in 1816, to 
date. Highly complimentary reviews and notices of the digest have appeared 
in the Pittsburgh Legal Journal of May 26, in the August number of the 


Municipal Law Journal of Washington, and elsewhere. 


“Work Relief and Work Programs in Allegheny County, 1920-1937,” 
and a history of “The Girl Scout Movement in Allegheny County” are out- 
lined in the May issue of 7'’e Federator, bulletin of the Federation of Social 
Agencies of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County. 


A sketch of the life of Norman McClintock, notable nature photographer 
of Pittsburgh, is contained in the July number of Te Cardinal, publication 
of the Audubon Society of Sewickley Valley. 
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In a Genesis of the Pittsburgh Engineer District (43 p.), written by 
Robert Seedlock and prepared in mimeograph form by the Corps of Engi- 
neers of the United States Army at Pittsburgh, are sections on the geological 
history of the region, the development of navigation from 1750 to 1870, 
pioneer river engineering from 1870 to 1936, and the emergence of social 
and industrial security through measures of flood protection. Included are a 
map of the “Pittsburgh Engineer District About 60,000 Years Ago,” a con- 
cise chronology of historical and engineering events from 1753 to the pres- 
ent, and a bibliography. This interesting compilation has recently been 
printed in somewhat briefer form in The Military Engineer, publication of 
the Society of American Military Engineers. 


In “Thomas Jefferson in Pennsylvania,” in the July issue of Pennsylvania 
History, Edward Dumbauld recounts the parts played by Jefferson in the 
questions of the Pennsylvania-Virginia boundary in 1781 and of the route 
of the National Pike in 1807. 


Excavation and research work at the Powell sites in Somerset County are 
described by Edgar E. Augustine in the Pennsylvania Archeologist for July. 
Also in this issue is an account of the “Activities of the Archzological Divi- 
sion Frontier Forts and Trails Survey, 1937 and 1938,” by Harry L. Schoff. 


Notes on the Battle of Bushy Run, Pontiac’s Conspiracy, and Colonel 
Henry Bouquet are contained in reports on state historical activities in the 
fourth number of Pennsylvania Notes, bulletin of the state historical com- 
mission. The department “Pennsylvania in History,” conducted by Frank 
W. Melvin, chairman of the commission, in Public Education, monthly 
bulletin of the department of internal affairs, likewise reports historical activi- 
ties throughout the state and includes a sketch of free public schools in the 
May issue, lists of Pennsylvania’s outstanding scientists and notable personali- 
ties in the July and September issues respectively, and a sketch of note- 


worthy events in state history in the August and September issues. 


Interesting information on the “Many Obstacles Encounfered by Mason 
and Dixon” in assisting the commissioners of Maryland and Pennsylvania in 
running a boundary between the two provinces is furnished in the April 
Bulletin of the Pennsylvania Department of Internal Affairs; and material 


derived from further records of the two surveyors is presented under the title 
“Resurvey Failed to Make Changes in Famous Mason and Dixon Line” in 
the May issue. “Pennsylvania, as Oil Producer, Continues to Hold High 
Position,” in the July issue, contains historical information on the oil in- 
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dustry; and the history of the depreciation lands in the state is reviewed in 


the bulletin for August. 


“Twenty-four tracts in Cunningham’s District of Depreciation Lands . . . 
about thirty miles from Pittsburgh on ‘Little Conquesing Creek’ ” consti- 
tuted a part of the land properties of William Russell, whose papers, contain- 
ing correspondence relating to the “purchase, oversight, and ultimate sales 
of these properties,” have recently been acquired by the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. The collection is described by Raymond Phineas Stearns in 
The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography for April. Students 
of the Whiskey Insurrection will be interested in an informative article by 
William Miller, in the July issue of the same magazine, entitled “The Demo- 


cratic Societies and the Whiskey Insurrection.” 


The June issue of The Mississippi Valley Historical Review contains an 
amusing article on frontier satire and wit, by Philip D. Jordan, entitled 
“Humor of the Backwoods, 1820-1840”; and in the September issue is a 
history of “The Ordinance of 1787” by Theodore C. Pease. 


The works of Benjamin H. Latrobe, including a number of buildings and 
private residences in and near Pittsburgh designed in the years 1813-16, are 
listed in “Benjamin Henry Latrobe: Descent and Works,” by Ferdinand C. 


Latrobe II, in the Maryland Historical Magazine for September. 


Girty’s Island in the Maumee River and the character of Simon Girty, 
Indian trader who fled from Fort Pitt to join the British in 1778, are de- 
scribed under “Little Journeys to Ohio’s Historic Shrines,” in the April 


issue of the quarterly bulletin of the Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio. 


Notes on a journey down the Monongahela and Ohio in 1785 in the 
company of General Richard Butler and James Monroe are included in 
“John D. Shane’s Notes on an Interview with Jeptha Kemper of Mont- 
gomery County,” transcribed from a photostat copy by Lucien Beckner and 
published in The Filson Club History Quarterly. 


The story of Alexander McGuffey of Washington County and later of 
Trumbull County, Ohio, who was the father of the authors of the McGuffey 
Readers and “in his youth one of the most famous scouts on the western 
frontier,” is told by Alice McGuffey Ruggles in “The Father of the Mc- 
Guffeys,” in the April issue of The Ohio State Archeological and Historical 
Quarterly. In the same issue, under the title “Guillotin Thinks of America,” 


John Francis McDermott gives an interesting account of the journey of J. N. 
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Picqué and Antoine Francois Saugrain, agents sent from France in 1787 by 
Joseph Ignace Guillotin to determine the possibilities of establishing a colony 
in the Ohio Valley. The emissaries wintered on an island below Fort Pitt 
awaiting a thaw in the rivers and returned there in June, 1788, after an ill- 


fated expedition down the Ohio. 


Among the letters of Solomon F. Smith, theater magnate and citizen of 
St. Louis, printed in the July-September issue of Glimpses of the Past, pub- 


lication of the Missouri Historical Society, is one from the actor, Charles 
Kean, written on May 29, 1865, from the St. Charles Hotel in Pittsburgh, 

P °] >> g 
in which he states that the theater “prospect here is great,” 


Glimpses of early travel in the western Pennsylvania region are presented 


> 


in “Ferries and Ferryboats,” an editorial comment in The Wisconsin Maga- 


zine of History for June. 


A contemporary account of the controversy between the French and Eng- 
lish over the Forks of the Ohio in 1754, including a summary of the action 
at Fort Necessity, are contained in a communication from Quebec of the 
twenty-eighth of July, which is quoted in a letter written from Paris by Pierre 
de La Rue, abbot of L’Isle-Dieu (near Rouen), to the secretary of the marine 
on October 12, 1754. The abbot was the grand vicar of the bishop of Quebec 
from 1734 to 1777, although he resided in Paris and never made the journey 
to New France. Much interesting material on affairs in eighteenth-century 
Canada is found in his letters, the originals of which are in the archives of 
the archbishopric of Quebec and which are printed, in part, in the Rapport 
of the archivist of Quebec for 1935-36 and 1936-37 and will be concluded 
in the 1937-38 report. 





